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Her Favorite Author 

Photo by T.H. U. 

Now you can have it—free! A discussion of your greatest need 

as a writer and how to supply it. If you are baffled by unexpected set- 

backs, sick of rejections, unable really to get started in earnest, read 

our six-thousand word pamphlet entitled “Literary Services” which is 
yours for the asking. A postal card will bring it. 


This new message plugs the Uzzells as literary critics and teachers, 
to be sure, but it is much more than this. Its message has really been 
worked on for twenty years by us and our successful writers. We 
asked the leading popular story writer in America, a well-known de- 
tective book writer, two women who have just made a string of sales 
to the big books, a man who has just made his first sale to the Sateve- 
post, a woman author of several literary best sellers, and others, all of 
whom we have helped, this question: what did the Uzzells do for you? 
We have printed their answers for you. 


Send for the new pamphlet, “Literary Services,” and ask your 
questions. I'll (T.H.U.) answer personally and promptly. Tell me how 
it’s going. The fee for an editorial opinion of a manuscript not over 
5,000 words, fact or fiction, is still $5. If it's a novel, what kind, what 
length? But send for the new pamphlet. It contains what you want to 


know. 
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. Thomas H. Uzzell 
Stillwater Camelia W. Uzzell Oklahoma 
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Number One 


Kinwh- 


YOURS ANNOUNCING FIRST PRIZE $250 wRITER’S DIGEST 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST RECEIVED 
STOP THANKSGIVING STOP RE WIRE HAVE APPEARED POETRY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING AND NEW YORK SUN STOP DR CHRISTIAN 
USED ONE OF MY FREE LANCE RADIO SCRIPTS STOP AFTER 
UNIVERSITY ALABAMA MARRIED AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 1936 
MOVING N.J. GURRENT INTERESTS VICTORY GARDEN AND MY 
PORTABLE ‘“‘T.”’ 

LOLLY WILLIAMS (ATKINS) 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


You're Doing All Right, Now 
Sir: 

By God and by Chambrun, I just busted into 
Collier’s. I telegraphed, when Chambrun wrote 
me the news, “Buy yourself two dozen red roses 
out of my cut, darling.” Chambrun wrote back 
and said he was a he. 


Hey! this isn’t for Forum. When I click big 
slicks twice more, I'll tell you more. 


Epw. Price, Jr., 
R. D. No. 2, Dover, N. H. 


“Interesting People” 
Sir: 

This is to let you know that The American 
Magazine is in the market for stand-out sugges- 
tions for our “Interesting People” section. 

We want cracking good human interest stories 
about people who have achieved something. 
That something can be important or it can be 
insignificant. The main thing is that it be unique 
or extroardinary enough to appeal to our readers 
all over the country. One type of story we are 
seeking, of course, is that about people who are 
pitching in to help win the war in an original 
way. We’re also particularly interested in femi- 
nine subjects and youthful people. 

Since all final writing on the sketches is done 
here in the office, I suggest that contributors 
send us a brief memo about any person they have 
in mind. If we agree that it’s a good idea 
we'll ask for more detailed memo. It’s not 
necessary to submit photographs, although we 
like to see snapshots when they’re available to 
get an idea of the picture possibilities. Payment 
is from $25.00 up for an acceptable idea, plus 
memo material. 

Vance Pacxarp, Editor, 
Interesting People Section, 
American Magazine, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
$2.00 the year, Voi. 23, N 


No, 9. Entered as secoad class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Pest 





Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


The 
Writer's Market 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1943 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writ- 
ers. Published December, 1942; revised April, 1943. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
a by our readers, and improved the last 
ition ON every count, 


Why do rofessional writers the world over leave 
standing or ers with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 
Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs, 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


_ Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
im on a 1943 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1943 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 


() Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
1943 Writer’s Market.”” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 

Name 

Address 

Siam accu sated Sea . State 
My subscription is [) new £] renewal [J extension 











Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co, Monthly 
tice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 
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Se Begins To Earn Money From Writing 
PR RES ro One Month After Enrolling 
nem ‘Thorough and comprehensive, your 
Course has proven the most satisfy- 
ing undertaking of my career. M, 
first earnings arrived with the fourth 
N. I. A. lesson—and upon the first 
manuscript ever submitted by me 
anywhere. 
*‘N. I. A. has tinged life with a new 
radiance — new vision, new spirit, 
new usefulness.” 

Marcaret R. Morrar, 
City 6, Willoughby, Ohio 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. - : 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. : 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 

—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. ; 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daity. - Ca 

your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in’’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
give you constructive 








time, they boll + — 

suggestions for building up and develop- 

ing your natural aptitudes. : NOTICE TO 
In fact, so stimulating is this associa- CANADIANS 


tion that student members often begin 
to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate 
that they sky-rocket into the “‘big- In Canada have 
.”” or become prominent overnight. been approved by 
Most beginnings are made with earn- ppr 
ings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for ma- the Foreign Ex- 
terial that takes little time to write— change Control 
stories, articles on business, fads, Board. and te fa- 
po een 9 gardening. at pg ellitate all Gran- 
lefense, war activities, etc.—thin . 
can easily be turned _ ey a pg gee 
mpulse of the moment. 
and often on the imp hes bees Guelened 
te thelr account 
with the Canadian 


Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations 


For those who want 
to know — 
Free Writing Aptitude Test 











If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
your native abilities is free—entirely 
ip and send the coupon. Newspa 


This searching test_of 
without obligation. Fill 
tr Institute of America, 


e Park Ave., New York 16, N. (Founded 1925). 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 

ing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Dicest, August. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Address . 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 90 yo. 





Copyright 1943—Newspaper institute of America. 


Make It 5 Months Ruth, and Hop to It 
Sir: 

Thought you might be interested in hearing 
that I have just received word that my story 
“One Nation—Indivisible” which I entered in 
the recent short-short story contest has sold on 
the first time out to McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. I made my first sale exactly thirty days 
after having my story criticized—to Macfadden 
Publications. I am still plugging away—sal- 
vaging time in between teaching school, keeping 
house, working in my husband’s accounting office, 
reading, studying, taking typing, and the million 
and one other details of daily living to write my 
stories. At the present time I have four stories 
in circulation—like homing pigeons most of them 
usually return—but it will take a lot more than 
that to daunt me. Thanks a million for your 
friendly advice and encouragement, and check 
me again in five years. 

RuTH SALLEE, 
610 Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


He Laughs Out of the Other Side of His Mouth 
Sir: 

Ha, ha! He, haw! How does a horse laugh? 

In all my years of gobbling up every word of 
the Wrirter’s Diczst, this is the first time I 
have had the laugh on you, and you and you, 
Mister Abbott, Mister Mathieu, Mister Slaughter, 
Miss Bardon, et al. I have sold my story, “Big 
Shavers,” which did NOT win in the 1943 con- 
test. 

But I must confess that I cut it in half. And 
you know who buys that type. (Af4cClure.) 

Still, it’s you fellows, reluctantly I must con- 
fess, who get the credit. I pounce upon the 
letter carrier the moment I see him coming with 
my W-D. And the very first thing I do is search 
the Forum minutely for new market tips. The 
Forum is the best part. Then I religiously re- 
digest every syllable of the Dicest at leisure— 
and faithfully. I am not qualified to bracket 
out one writer or one piece. All are grist for 
the check hobbyist. 

As a beginner, I have found that you can 
do business with Dystel, Autz, Felker, Scheuler, 
Phelan, and many others. Dystel wants fillers 
for Coronet, Hugo G. Autz and Mr. Felker 
treat you right at Sporting Goods Dealer, Man- 
fred Schueler is exciting and very helpful at 
American Laundry Digest, Jim Phelan edits your 
news with sympathy at Bakers Weekly. 

In the youth periodical field, I found the 
market glutted with short article material from 
every high school in the country. But the 
editors were clamoring for fiction, which is not 
so easy to tear off. And so, in that branch of 
my writing activity, I switched to short short 
fiction, and met Results, who is a grand guy to 
meet. 

That’s one way to hit the smooth papers. 
Many of the youth periodicals are high clase 
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journals, as well as the trade papers. Sporting 
Goods Dealer, for instance, issues a slick that 
is a quarter of an inch thick per issue. 

These are my bread and butter specialties, if 
I may steal a word or two from Gareth Chapel. 
Along, of course, with filler material, small pulp 
sales, verse markets and short newspaper syndi- 
cate fiction. All small markets and writing jobs, 
you see, but check gatherers and stepping stones. 

The way I handle rejects was suggested by 
William E. Harris. If a script snaps back, I 
look for the weakness, faults and what have you. 
Then I fix it up and ship it out again. If I 
cannot spot the trouble, I bundle it off to a 
critic for analysis. Usually I have at least three 
markets in view when I write a piece, particu- 
larly fiction. I send it to the best first, then if 
it bounces, I doctor it and send it to the next 
best. Often I have to call in a specialist. 

Surely, I get out a lot of ambitious material. 
I call it “Dream Stuff.” And don’t bank on it 
much. When it comes limping back, I file it 
for future study. There’s always something 
wrong with the stuff. 

I have found that editors are good solid in- 
tense human beings who are willing to meet a 
fellow half way. A while ago I sent an item to 
Manfred Schueler of American Laundry Digest. 
He sent it back, with an interesting letter of 
two full pages pointing out how I could make 
three wanted articles out of it. Imagine a busy 
guy taking time out like that! After that he 
wrote me a half dozen long letters, filled with 
meat (which is not rationed). Then he sent me 
a check. Nice fellah! 

Same thing happened with Hugo G. Autz, of 
Sporting Goods Dealer. I was sending him oc- 
casional news items on dealers, when out of the 
blue came a letter asking me if I could handle 
a feature on their series of dealer round-ups 
throughout the country. He said it was worth 
$50.00 with pix. I went to work. 

The Dicest is aces. Here’s where you find 
men who can help you and men who are seeking 
new writers, who know the writing racket from 
A to Zwayback. 

Tuom GASKELL, 
Albany, New York. 


Sir: 

READ combines Fact Digest and Science and 
Discovery. The Editor-in-Chief is J. I. Rodale. 
I am the Managing Editor. I formerly worked 
for several years with the New York World- 
Telegram, also as a staff writer for Country Home 
of Crowell-Collier and have done considerable 
free lance magazine writing. 

We do pay up to five cents per published 
word and are in the market for everything from 
fillers up to articles of 1500-1600 words, at the 
very most 2000. Payment is on acceptance. 

We are interested in timely, general articles 
written broadly to interest the whole family. We 
don’t want highly technical or stylized material 





MAREN ELWOOD 


Authors’ Representative, Literary Collaborator 
Author of 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it” 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail e Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 


Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


STORY CONTEST 


Spin the Plot Wheel and Win a Prize 


Every contestant gets free criticism and revision help 
plus five markets. 
A Card Brings Prize List and Rules 


Hugh L. Parke Agency 


Highland Park, P. O. Box 3471 Detroit 3, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 Ib. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are excellent 








wove eoxia sno 28 Siaxt 
x an ot DY eee - 
2 Sis and’af et2t6ug Yeo. toi. "1:38 
BO Me. 20 and GO Ne. 32. .ccccccccvccecce 3. 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 1 we 
+ Sc to checks over $1.00 


or 
request, Writers Books bought, sold, ied. 
ememerels Letterheads and 135 Envelopes printed 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CAN YOUR STORIES BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available source. 
If you can submit suitable screen stories, published or 
unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will at once 
get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guidance 
for novels, plays and magazine stories at reasonable 
prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











TO SUCCEED YOU MUST PLEASE WOMEN 


for they constitute 85% of all readers. Therefore, the 
“‘woman touch’’ is needed to sell. Few nm en ur derstand 
complex female reactions Are your ale characters 
synthetic? My clients and my work on st: ands monthly. 


MILDRED |. REID 











My Books: 2131'% Ridge, Evanston, III. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Advance orders veeete.O 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas). i, zs 


WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique . 


CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO AND “EVANSTON 











TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an_ editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 


: P) 
Literary Guidance? 
Consult Us. No obligation. 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found navailable 
= accepted they will be published according to contract. NEW 
YRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSES PRESS 


(Established 1918 
30 Church Street, Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers 

ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime's Worth 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Ilill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00, 





















Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Fo — , How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criti Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How “To Write a 
Book In Six Days. Plot Ideas From The Subce nsci s Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught. How To Write Yo e Story, 


How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story. Interesting Story Opening 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 67, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


DIGEST 


and we are trying to get smartly written anec- 
dotal stories. At present we carry no fiction 
and no photographs. I can assure a prompt 
reading. 
Henry Lee, Managing Editor, 
Read Magazine, 
12th Floor, 180 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
@ For other Digest markets, see page 30. 


Sir: 

In preparation for the beginning of the 1943- 
44 publishing season, the editors of the Junior 
Catholic Messenger are in the market for all 
kinds of stories for children. The Junior Catho- 
lic Messenger is a national school weekly for 
third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils. We want 
lively, action-packed stories that will appeal to 
children of these ages. Animal, fairy, real-life, 
history, adventure, mystery, and humor are the 
kinds of stories our young readers enjoy . A story 
with a well-developed plot and a strong measure 
of suspense and excitement is preferred; still, 
any really good story will always receive serious 
consideration. 

The short story in Junior Catholic Messenger 
is approximately 800 to 1200 words in length. 
Serial stories may contain from two to five 
chapters. The chapters are also 800 to 1200 
words in length. 

Payment is by the story, not by the word. 
The minimum story rate is $25.00 and the 
minimum rate for serial stories is $25.00 for 
each installment. Higher payment is made for 
stories of particular merit. Payment is made on 
acceptance. 

To acquaint the prospective contributor with 
our publication, sample copies will be sent with- 
out charge upon request. 

Manuscripts are reported upon within two 
weeks. 





ALAN Marcu, Associate Editor, 
junior Catholic Messenger, 
124 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


St. & Smith (Zechtzer Version) 
Sir: 

I fully realized that I am not equipped to 
produce acceptable stories but I have dis- 
covered a lucrative field for which I am com- 
petent. I owe this discovery to both the Dicest 
and Mr. William DeGrouchy who conducted a 
class in magazine writing in Philadelphia. It 
was he who brought forth the possibilities of 
writing for the comics and it was Mr. Turner’s 
articles in fall of 1941 that introduced me to 
the methods employed in producing these 
scripts. 

This morning I received my second check, 
for $18.00 from the Parents’ Magazine Press. 
My first sale was to Mr. DeGrouchy at St. and 
Smith. I have others in the mail which I am 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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hoping will bring the bacon home. Primarily, it 


is not the $28.00 but the uplift of having broken | EQACHING AND MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


the ice, and the inspiration to strive for bigger 


things, especially since I have not as yet reached Personal coaching of beginners $10 Month. 
my eighteenth birthday. Book, story, and article manuscripts criticized, 

Need I say that I deem it a privilege to re- edited, revised, $3 to 5,000 words. Book length 
new my subscription for the Dicest. Thanks a special rates. Typing, 1 carbon copy 35c per 
million. If I could express my gratitude on 1000 words. Minimum $1. 
paper it would occupy many volumes. Keep up 
the good work. CLARICE TRENT 

NaTHAN ZECHTZER, Box 285, Huntington Park, California 


220 South 60th Street, . 
Philadelphia (39), Pa. | ¥YoQyR POEMS WILL SELL 


Correct, or not?—Summer is the ideal time to doze, and 
postpone achieving—while your competitors stay on the 
Sir: job! If incorrect, get busy and write today. For 

25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to 
perfect and get the fullest returns from their verse, in- 
cluding my work as instructor in versification at New York 











Let me know if it will be possible for me to 


have the DiceEstT sent to England. I expect to University and William and Mary College. Most of my 

i work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 

be over there, and will not be able to manage Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 

rith + Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are 

without it. now standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from 

T ! D r ° versification? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to 

o me, the Dicest is as a church; a place to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 

dwell and be taught; or have ones memory CLEMENT WOOD 

jogged. Since being a reader—just over a year— BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 








I have sold eight shorts to pulp magazines and 


two radio plays to the Canadian Broadcasting POLIVOPE Is a Pony or a Work Horse 


Corporation. 





This versatile new-patent envelope, approved by the Post Office 


Nould you please reply by return. Dept., for 1st, 2nd, 3rd or 4th-class mail, combined or uncom- 
. bined, is the ideal container for manuscripts not only because 


/ . . it expands for bulky mail, but also provides as a return-envel- 
F/LT Gorpon Cou RT, RAF ope. Hence, one equals two in service, but not in cost, weight 
and postage. Start saving now; order a trial group—18 once- 

Moncton, N. is Canada. fold-mss.-size and 8 flat-mss.-size Polivopes—$1 postpaid. A 


dime brings samples 
Now in its second growing year. Used by name authors. 


The Dicest, thus far, has been able to follow G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
soldiers by mail wherever they have gone, from iran RB methane Bhan Rac 


Dutch Harbor to Australia.—Ed. WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
Sir: AS YOU LEARN! One of my students has sold 980 worth 
of material in four months—one has sold 70 stories and 


I notice on page 55 of your July issue you articles. My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
: ° : . i THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is 
mention the fact that Miss Beatrice Jones “was necessary to know. Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
the only woman ever to sell stories to Street & MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Smith Western Story.” I don’t know where you 23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
got this information but it is very incorrect. We a , 
have had contributing for a long time other 
“women writers” and are very glad to see their 
stories, providing they meet with our require- 
ments. 



















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 


JOHN Burr, graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 


Street & Smith Publications, tunities in Advertising,"’ and requirements. 
| . hae N . PAGE-DAVIS HOOL OF. ADV 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


STORIES ° 

® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS ®@ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
BOOKS ® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


®@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. lif you want to sell—we can help you. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 


highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, Plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the t draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer.” 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Peetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousand words. Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. Poetry one cent a line. 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free, 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 








ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’’ 








SANFORD, FLA. 





WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 
Literary Agents 


542 Fifth Avenue 


In brief, this is our to take all business worries 
from the — s An ai and racuire the widest markets 
highest prices for ork.’ 


New York City 
VA. 6-3889 











Prize Contest Winners 


The $2,500 Dicest-Liberty short-short 


story contest closed April 25th, and 
the prizes have been awarded. 


First Prize—$250.00 


Lolly Williams, 
2 Glendale Rd., 
Park Ridge, N. J. 


Second Prize—$100.00 


Mrs. W. L. DePass, Jr., 
Jordan St., 
Camden, S. C. 


Prizes 3rd to 25th 


Martin Stevens, 
Middlebury, Ind. 

A. J. Hobbins, 

993 Burr St., 

St. Paul, Minn. 
William H. Martin, 
Kenmore Apts., 

Bala, Pa. 

Nancy Moore, 

“The Farm,” 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Bertha Newhoff, 

111 Court St., 
Versailles, Ky. 

Ruth Hannas, 

715 E. Central Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Dean Owen, 

P. O. Box 1971, 
Hollywood Sta., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Ruth Zetzer, 

3629 Cleveland Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

L. R. Siddell, 

304 Moore Bldg., 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Herbert J. Mangham, 
142 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beth Spencer, 

543 Emerson St., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Alan R. Bosworth, 
Public Relations Office, 
105 Federal Office Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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W. Hoganson, 
152 Wildwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


T. A. Hester, 
Box 1644, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Mildred Steelman, 
1556 South 5 East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mayberry Hunt, 
308 N. 24th, 
Quincy, IIl. 


Mrs. Marie Burns, 
105 Chestnut St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Alma Hill, 
7 Cedar Park, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Judith A. Burns, 
7 Mason St., 
Torrington, Conn. 


Isabell Johnson, 
7913 Chestnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mrs. Helen Clarke, 
288 Boston Post Rd., 
Milford, Conn. 


Wilfred Spencer, 
Pinecrest Sanitarium, 
Room 22, 2nd A, 
Beckley, W.: Va. 

Winona Zeigler, 

R. D. 2, Pine Creek Rd., 
Wexford, Pa. 


Prizes 26th to 60th 





Norma Ridenour, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Patricia R. Olson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bill Perkins, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mabel B. Bloxsom, 
Springfield, Vt. 
Anne West, 
Carterville, Ill. 


Mrs. C. Osgood, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Martin Stevens, 
Middlebury, Ind. 


Thomas Thursday, 
Miami, Fla. 


Ralph J. Totten, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. F. W. Wilson, 
Reno, Nev. 


H. C. Hughes, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Julie W. Viele, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry Kinney, 
Beckley, W. Va. 


Morton Lownes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pvt. Bill F. Bartlett, 
Fort Lawton, Wash. 
Marin Cummings, 
Detroit, Mich. 
George N. Laws, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Helen G. Sutin, 
Albany, N. Y. 





THIS 
COURSE 
SELLS! 


Two more sales for SSW 
students! Yona Beattie, 
whose first sale we an- ¥& 
nounced not long ago, comes ve 
through with another, for { 
$60, we've just made for her 
—her story NEVER DARKEN 
MY DOOR. 

And another sale for Bill 
Pears whose first course story sale we also 
told you about recently. 

Does the course you are considering make 
sales for its students? Remember—the test 


of any course—THE SALES IT PRODUCES! 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
roving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
AGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals ere not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 





YONA BEATTIE 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time If we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work, 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make @ special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 


the State of New York.) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
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on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


Reno, Nev. New York, 
Charley Robertson, a. S: emacs, EXPER fi INS TR UG TION 





Louisville, Ky. 


Jean Russ Kern, 
Washington, D. C, 


Margaret H. Simendinger, 


Bloomfield, N. 
Aimee Tues. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Muriel Marshall, 
Compton, Calif. 


“ 


Marien Mumford, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Henry E. Bradshaw, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

J. J. Spearman, 
Akron, 

Lucile Beck, 
Racine, Wis. 

Marie A. Holt, 
Bethesda, Md. 
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Ruth Aston, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Prizes 101st to 200th 


John Nash, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Robert W. Gunderson, 


Ben T. Young, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Mrs. I. A. Stephens, 
Washington, ; 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you to find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 88A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address : : F ‘ - ? 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 














Omaha, Neb. 
| (Continued on page 63) 
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A few of our clients’ 
July magazine 
appearances. 





Sooner or later, the writers whose stories you see reproduced above, realized the importance of 
guidance and direction. 


Some of them succeeded the hard way. They wrote women’s and general-interest slicks, they 
tried pulps of all categories, confessions, quality stories and even a novel—only to have each in turn 
rejected. Then, disappointed and confused, they turned to us for advice. The fact that we were able to 
start them selling, and to develop them into big name professionals, couldn’t make up for the months, 
even years, some of them lost through lack of direction. . . 


But most of our clients wisely came to us soon after they started writing. We gauged their ability. 
told them what markets to study, guided them into these definite, immediate goals. Later, when they 
were ready, we charted a course for them to the bigger markets, and helped them avoid the shoals along 
the way. 


For 20 years we've specialized in selling stories—and writers. We've developed many of the 
leading ‘‘names” in every literary field. We have the experience, and the editorial contacts, to also help 
you. If you have sold $1000 worth to magazines within the last year, our help costs you nothing except 
the regular commissions of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, and 20% on foreign sales. If you 
have sold $500 worth in the last year, we will grant you semi-professional terms—a 50% reduction of 


mig ag og gg Mt ge ge Booklet, "Practical Literary Help" and latest market news 


reading fee as listed below, until we letter om request. 
have sold $1000 worth of your work. 
Our fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 
2000 words; $5.00 on scripts between 2000 & 
and 5000 words; $1.00 per thousand on those 
5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelets and 
novels. For this you receive an honest pro- 
fessional appraisal of your work, revision and 
re-plot suggestions if it can be made salable, ® 
or our recommendation of suitable scripts to Literary Agency 


editors and suggestions for new copy in line 56 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


with your talents. 
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Get That Novel Out of 
Your System 


By MARJORIE HOLMES 


NCE you’ve written that novel that’s 
() in you, crying to be written, you 

can live with yourself again. You 
can face your image in the mirror without 
flinching. You can sleep nights. 

You'll never be satisfied to dismiss it in 
a few pages as The Novel I Didn’t Write. 
A matter of personal integrity is involved. 
If it’s peculiarly and fiercely your novel, 
no one else can write it but you. And if 
you're at all serious about your work, 
you're in for self-inflicted hell until you do! 

Writing a novel is so long a task, so 
perilous a gamble. The free-lancer must 
stake so much valuable writing time against 
monstrously uncertain success. In that 
same period he knows he can be turning out 
many shorter manuscripts, making a go of 
writing. 

But unless the “good book” in the back 
of the mind of every writer is actually writ- 
ten, he fears that always he will be a hack 
writer, at odds with himself and the people 
who have had faith in him. 

But—and here looms the most sinister 
threat of all—what if he does gamble all on 
his novel and then it doesn’t sell? He re- 
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lizes that, in that eventuality, he can no 
longer take refuge even in his dreams. He 
will be shocked and wounded; he will not 
only be far behind the eight-ball financially, 
but he will probably be conditioned for 
good against the novel form . . . And so, 
while you are tormented by the knowledge 
that you’re compromising, shirking your 
task, the cold sick dread of failure is hold- 
ing you back. Mentally and emotionally 
you are a mess! 

This is the story of the novel I did write. 
Things that affected the slow, agonized 
crawl to its completion. Maybe there’s 
something in it for you? 


began my novel shortly after I was out 
of college. The stimulus was a series of 
remarkable articles by Clark Venable, 
which the Wrirer’s DicEst ran from Feb- 
ruary through July, 1933. “Subject Matter 
and Beginning,” “The Voice of Jacob,” 
“Characterization,” “Color and Tempo,” 
even “The Last Hard Mile.” (They were 
wonderful!) I gulped down Mr. Venable’s 
advice, gave myself the tests: “Am I 
equipped to tell this story? Have I the 
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dogged determination required for the 
chore? Is my story worth the labor and 
will it justify the use of the equipment I 
will bring to it? If all answers are defi- 
nitely yes,” Mr. Venable urged, “then in 
heaven’s name begin.” 

And so, gasping a 
all of them, in heaven’s name I—began 
In heaven’s name I wrote, furiously, glori- 
ously, for weeks. Then one sad day I 
paused for breath and looked back. To my 
stunned amazement, I found it had taken 
me 90,000 words to simply set the stage! 


frantic yes, yes! to 


Actually, I knew nothing about writing the 
novel. Even Mr. Venable’s fine 
assumed an experience and technical back- 


articles 


ground I did not have. 

I would have to put this material away. 
I would have to start at the bottom with 
stories and articles. I would have to learn 
structure and dramatic balance and disci- 
pline. I would have to mature. 

It was a bitterly disappointing decision 
to have to make, but I knew it was the 
only way. 

At that time I had sold a couple of pulp 
and confession To these I grate- 
fully and hopefully returned. I painstak- 
ingly built plot outlines; I polished and 
tested every Sometimes, angrily 
throwing away the tenth version of a dra- 
matic scene, I would protest, “What’s the 
difference? The editors will probably cut. 
And it’s just a confession, isn’t it?” But I 
could never kid myself. And I believe that 
this habit of petting, and practically tasting 
every sentence, every word, before letting it 
go, made for the kind of writing that had 
to go into my book. The book that I was 
still working on—simply because I couldn’t 
now and then. 


stories. 


page. 


resist it 
To get my name into the more general 
magazines, I was also writing fluff. Airy 
little articles about love, glamor, personality, 
husbands, kids. These were easy to write 
and sold readily. I got anywhere from $10 
to $75 for them, with frequent reprint 
bonuses which made the total take for the 
time involved very good. Together with 
story sales I made sometimes as much as 
$800 a month. I was in a (very small) 
unspectacular way, doing all right. 


But—I couldn’t sleep nights. I’d read 
articles like Steve Fisher’s “Literary Roller 
Coaster” and walk the floor. Why, the guy 

only 25! While I—well, let’s skip 
that. Anyway, I was old enough to have 
finished my book too if I’d just quit stall- 
ing, if I just had the courage to drop 
everything else and see it through. In a 
kind of panic, I’d open my notebook to the 
words an English prof had scribbled there 
once: “You can write beautiful things for 
people who crave beautiful things. There 
is a duty!” Or I’d gaze wretchedly at 
Clark Venable’s closing paragraph, clipped, 
framed, and my desk: “For 
aught any man can say to the contrary, 
the author of that greatest novel may be 
now a lowly beginner who has within him 
the seed of genius which flowers only when 
WORKED. You? .. .” 

In spasms like this I would haul down my 
novel, which despite the infrequent spurts 
on which I had worked on it, had grown to 
surprising proportions, and brood over it. 
I felt that I really had something in it; 
that, if nothing more, I had captured the 
spirit of a kind of people I wanted to por- 
tray. But something was wrong—and I 
didn’t know just what. I was too close to 
it, perhaps too much in love with it to 
regard it with an objective, discerning eye. 
Finally, though I’d never had much faith 
in critics, I bundled it up and sent it off 
to Mr. A. L. Fierst. 

Money was never more luckily spent. I 
already knew that the book was too long, 
but I was lost and confused in determining 
what to cut. He pointed out what must go 
—and why. He suggested a plan for com- 
plete reorganization. In one letter he taught 
me things about writing a novel that I’ll 
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hung over 


remember all my life. 

One mistake I had made in the 
number of characters. I love characteriza- 
tion. My idea of creative bliss would be to 
write nothing but character sketches till 
the end of time. This I had been doing 
with the excuse that I was writing a novel. 
Every amusing or colorful character I had 
ever observed and “canned” in my note- 
book, had been lovingly dusted off and 
shoved onto a stage where he served no 
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particular purpose and had no business to 
be. The result was a bizarre collection of 
personalities, each interesting in itself, per- 
haps, but contributing nothing to the plot, 
and only obscuring the true protaganists. 

It was these few principal characters 
who were really important. On their backs 
rested the plot. It was through their 
courage, loyalty, and rollicking spirits that 
I must accent the theme. They deserved the 
spotlight, the very best that I could give 
them. To do this I couldn’t go dashing 
down bypaths, exploring the morals of the 
town drunkard, deciding what the garbage 
man thought about. 

And once I had—however regretfully 
killed off all these other minor characters, 
I had not only shortened the book con- 
siderably, but gained elbow-room to build 
up the characters I was really interested in. 
The Andrews family itself, and the few 
people who contributed to their destiny. 
This simplified the problem, the story, and 
the mood. It made for dramatic unity. It 
quickened the pace. 

To further quicken the pace, I did what 
I should have done in the beginning—made 
chapter outlines, as if each were a short 
story in itself, leading to a dramatic climax. 
Then I went through every chapter already 
written, trying to shape it over the skeleton 
of this outline. A lot of irrelevant scenes 
had to be lifted out bodily—some of them 
to be discarded completely, others to be 
salvaged and worked into different chap- 
ters where they more aptly fit. For instance, 
in the original version of the manuscript, I 
had scattered the theatrical experiences of 
Ken, the older brother, through four or 
five chapters dealing with other matters. 
In revising, I gathered them all together 
and sewed them into a couple of chapters 
all his own, where they belonged. 

In making these tardy chapter outlines, 
I discovered chapters that seemed dramati- 
cally out of place. These I shifted around 
until—like those little dime-store puzzles 
where you tilt and twist until the darkie’s 
eyes or teeth fall into place—they seemed 
to fit. To illustrate, I tried the chapter 
where the kitchen catches on fire, at least 
four different places. But not until I ar- 
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“Hand over those manuscripts, bud! I'm an editor!" 


ranged so that it should follow a chapter 
dealing with the family’s difficulties at 
Christmas, did it live up to its own dra- 
matic implications. 

Timing, in the modern novel, is im- 
portant. Almost as important as in a short 
story, I think. Speaking for the moment 
as simply a reader, I am distressed at how 
often novelists pay no attention to it. A 
dramatic effect achieved, a point made— 
they often still go wordily on, to ruin that 
effect. I’m wordy enough myself, heaven 
knows! But the precaution of a chapter 
outline, pointing to a definite curtain line 
or peak of interest at which to stop, is a 
safeguard against going too far afield, as 
well as invaluable as a timing device. 

Another mistake I made in first writing 
my novel was in handling the dialogue. 
My own short story experience should have 
taught me that dialogue serves two pur- 
poses—to delineate character and advance 
the plot. But somehow I got the notion 
that in novels no such hampering limita- 
tions prevailed. I love to write dialogue, 
and so I had a grand time letting every- 
body talk their heads off. They argued, 
they dissertated, they philosophized. And 
while a lot of it made interesting reading 
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in itself, it kept the characters marking 
time when they should have been going 
someplace. A novel—as Mr. Venable had 
warned—must march! 

Perhaps the over-abundance of dialogue 
had been due to my anxiety to make my 
characters realistic. I had faithfully re- 
produced pages of conversation authentic 
to a certain kind of people. Every inter- 
ruption and half-speech, every “huh?” 
“gosh, kid,” “I dunno’” and “damn.” The 
result had used up a lot of space (you 
haven’t nearly as much elbow-room in a 
novel as you might imagine—the pasture 
looks vast and green after the narrow 
roads of short story writing, but that’s 
where so many of us go astray). More 
disastrously, it had become so realistic as 
to defeat its own end. The oral word is a 
tricky thing when reproduced in print. For 
instance, if I were to take down literally 
the conversation that took place recently 
at a luncheon, I would succeed only in 
making a group of refined ladies sound 
like a bunch of bawdy madams. Similarly, 
in my novel, the dialogue of typical, small- 
town middle-class girls, too conscientiously 
recorded, gave the impression that they 
were tawdry and cheap, instead of the 
nice, appealing youngsters they were. This 
dialogue had to be pared down and 
cleaned up. Since my novel wasn’t to be 
hairy-chested Steinbeck or 
realism, anyhow, dialogue that went all out 
for realism threw the thing out of balance; 
actually giving it an unrealistic effect. 
Rather than impairing the ultimate realism 
—the stuff that makes a reader feel that 
he sees and knows the places described, 
participates in the story—a realism that, 
thank heaven, the critics are agreeing is 
there—I believe that my willingness to 
compromise a little with realism, con- 
tributed to its final achievement ! 

In other words, the novelist, like the 
painter, must sort over his material, using 
only that part of it essential to the design 
he has in mind—and often streamlining and 
simplifying even that. 





While on the subject of realism, you 
might like to know something about my 
methods of capturing it. This will take us 


Hemingway 


back for a moment to characterization. 
Most people agree that the scene stealer in 
World by the Tail, is Sam, a cocky, witty, 
infuriating little clown of a dad, so let’s 
take a look at him. Better, let’s look at 
the strip of paper that. was long pinned 
over my desk, labeled—SAM. 


Physical Characteristics: 


short, fat tummy, bald-headed 

big nose 

ruddy complexion 

fat lips—wrinkled, like prunes 

devilish blue eyes 

likes snappy clothes 

traces of powder on his ear lobes after 
shaving 
- CCC. 


Mannerisms: 
thumbing his suspenders 
slapping his knee 
noisily blowing his nose 
pointing foolishly to his bald head 
+» = OU 


Pet speech tags: 
“Never did like ya very good, any- 
way—” 
“Don’t y’know it is?” 
“Cheer up, Christmas is comin’, ain’t 
it?” 
. etc. 


I didn’t remember or think up all these 
characteristics at once; they came to me as 
I brooded over the character, recalling or 
observing them. The list grew along with 
the story. But having it within glancing 
distance kept Sam always vividly strutting 
and chuckling and kicking up his heels 
before me. I couldn’t lose sight of him, 
consequently he came vividly out of the 
typewriter. 

I kept sheets like that for every one 
of the characters—Jean, Ken, Polly—all 
of them. Such lists helped me to visualize 
and get hold of the characters I wasn’t 
quite sure about. And they prevented me 
from being so mentally sure of a character 
that I failed to portray him on paper, 
where the reader could see and know him 
too. 
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The realism of your settings is im- 
portant. I know the small, midwestern 
lake town background intimately, but every 
time I go back to it I fill my notebook 
with homely little details never recorded 
there before. The shaggy, mashed-down 
look of dock posts, the melancholy dip of 
rowboats at anchor, the dried foam look- 
ing like snow upon the sand. Dusty little 
towns with their jutting flagpoles at the 
corner of main street, ordering inside turn 

. small town hostesses reminding pertly, 
“Save your fork,” as they serve the pie... 
the look and smell of a hayloft in late 
afternoon—. Those are the kind of things 
that go into my notebook. Then when I’m 
miles from the midwest but trying to write 
about it, I have at my fingertips all the 
warm, pungent, vivid details that will re- 
create the scene. 

But in the use of realistic detail, as in 
all else, I learned that the novelist must 
not overplay his hand. Background must 
remain just that—background. It must 
not be so glowing as to detract from the 
color of the characters. It must not hold 
up the action. Any vast ornate chunks of 
it must be broken up and scattered through- 
out the scene. 

Figures of speech also pepper my note- 
book. Everything I see seems to remind me 
of something else. It’s fun to discover 
unique ones, and I am perhaps overfond of 
using them. One reviewer said my novel 
starts off as if I had “contracted with 
“Reader's Digest to supply its Picturesque 
Speech department for the season” before 
I settle down to telling the tale. I shall 
remember that next time. Too many similes 
can be too much cake. 

Another mistake I made in my first 
floundering attempts at writing a novel, 
was failure to clarify the theme. Frankly, I 
hadn’t considered that I was writing a 
“theme novel”—that is, a book to prove 
anything. I was interested only in showing 
a certain kind of people for the gay, 
courageous souls they were. What I had 
failed to realize was that by their gaiety 
and courage they were proving something— 
if I could just fasten on what that was, 
make all episodes, however subtly, point 


to it, draw it out. I reread novels that I 
had loved for their characterizations de- 
liberately refusing to be charmed away from 
that binding thread—the theme. However 
well hidden, it was always there! 

Well, I thought about this theme busi- 
ness a lot during the three years that my 
novel lay around the house untouched. 
You see, shortly after receiving my criticism 
of this first version and getting all steamed 
up to revise, there were complications on 
the home front. I was going to have a 
baby. It seemed a very poor time to turn 
my back on all the money I could be 
making free-lancing. Besides, I began to 
be plagued by all those doubts mentioned 
at first. What if I gave up my markets, 
gambled a year or two on my novel, and 
then it didn’t sell? I just didn’t have the 
nerve. Perhaps—now keenly aware of its 
many faults, and quailing at the staggering 
amount of work involved—I was dis- 
couraged. I had lost faith. 

And so I went back to free-lancing, writ- 
ing everything under heaven—confessions, 
articles, verse, juveniles, pulps. I collabo- 
rated on booklengths with Mary Frances 
Morgan, that clever, attractive gal who 
never fails. We made a lot of money. We 
had a lot of fun. But after a while I began 
to have that harried look again. And 
again—I couldn’t sleep nights. I’d lie 
awake thinking about my novel, figuring it 
out. I began to sneak a day or two out of 
my busy schedule to work on it. But I’d 
just get going strong when a hurry-up, 
sure-money assignment would come in to 
lure me away from it. That would be fol- 
lowed by another—it would be weeks, 
months, before I could come back. 

Finally I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I decided to get that novel out of my 
system—however swiftly, however poorly 
I wrote it, to get it done! I dropped every- 
thing else—sent back assignments, telling 
the editors the baby was keeping me busy 
(and he was!). But even taking care of a 
new baby, an older child and the house 
didn’t seem so hard when I was doing the 
work I wanted to do—and now felt that 
I was ready for. I had had ample time to 

(Continued on page 64) 








How to Get An Idea 


By ROBERT P. CRAWFORD 


the other day 


WAS thinking of them 
and women 


courses at the Uni- 


—young men who had 

taken my writing 
versity of Nebraska and then gone on to 
good things in the world. 

I had just heard the voice of one of 
them on the network 
Egypt, as I finished reading his article in 
the National Geographic. 

Then there another whose signed 
dispatches I had been reading, nice pieces 
from the Mediterranean and India. He 
was joint author of 
one of the big war 
articles in Life. 

There were half a 
dozen authors and 
joint authors of books 
that were best sellers 
or near-best sellers. 
There was a novel in 
the movies, a book 
that tells you how 
to get the most for 
your money, a ghost-written book under 
the name of a man famous in the public 
eye, books on music—it seemed that these 
students had tried everything with better 
than ordinary success. 

There was one young woman who spe- 
cialized in contests—she even won a house 
and a $1,000 prize for revamping a national 
magazine. 

I recalled that we had 
on the magazine side of 
paper PM. There was a 
appears with great regularity in the maga- 
zines. I remembered woman 
who just before the war clouds gathered 
packed up for Europe and proceeded to 
interview celebrities for an American maga- 
zine—in their native languages, too. 
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The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska has an imposing list 
of former students and graduates who 
have gone a long distance in the field of 
Mr. 
conducts 
zine articles and creative thinking. 
book, “The Magazine Article,” now in 
is an authoritative 


ect. 


with all these boys and girls before 
was thinking of something else, the 
m had gone to school, 
with just as good or even better intellectual 
backgrounds but who had not “done much 
l “429 
about it. 
What did 


the others lacked? 


any authors who 


few have that 
It is a question that 
and 
then, particularly those who have to do 
with instruction in the fields of writing. 
There is nothing quite so sad as to 
watch people labori- 
ously study that in- 


these chosen 


concerns nearly every teacher now 


tricate matter of 
style, choose their 
words out of the 
Crawford, a pro- thesaurus with pa- 
courses in maga- tience and_ exacti- 


His tude, turn their sen- 
tences and their par- 
agraphs into great 
massive productions 
—and well, that is 
the end of the matter. 

Many of these pieces of work, when the 
final word was written, lacked the most 
important thing of all, the IDEA. And I 
thought, looking back upon these young 
people who had made something of a suc- 
cess, that the most important quality in 
their work was that of Ideas, plus the 
gumption to put them across. It takes both 
of them to make a success. 

It is a strange combination, that of Ideas 
and Gumption, and sometimes it is hard 
to say which is the more important. I 
recall one boy who had the latter quality 
to such an extent that upon graduation 
during one of the depression years he sent 
out 500 letters to secure for himself a job. 
But soon he actually had corporations send- 
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ing men to see him and finally closed the 
deal on an $1800 position which had been 
hanging fire but which was given to him 
immediately when competitors walked in 
on the market. The editor of a publishing 
house that has brought out authors whose 
works have sold into the millions said to 
me the other day that he considered the 
greatest element in the success of a literary 
project, that of promotion. Sometimes 
some outsider gave the job a shove, but 
the fact remains that promotion often 
helps even dull things and turns into 
meteoric successes many that might other- 
wise have been modest indeed. 

Frankly, you have to have an Idea to 
werk from before you apply the sales pres- 
sure. The editor of a famous magazine 
said to me only last summer, “You know, 
the funny thing around here is that we 
are short on Ideas. None of us seems to 
be able to think them up fast enough.” 

I’m a professor of journalism and not a 
professor of sales management. But as a 
professor of journalism I differ somewhat 
from many professors of English in that I 
teach the Idea rather than words, sentences, 
and phrases. The latter are important 
but most writing today—and this includes 
nearly all articles and a great deal of fic- 
tion—rises and falls on the matter of 
Ideas. There are flocks of people in every 
magazine office who know how to use the 
eraser and lead pencil. 

Ideas are of course a fundamental re- 
quirement for any accomplishment. Every 
business man has to have Ideas. Every 
composer has to have ’em. If you don’t 
have attacks of them, you might as well 
quit. 

Right now I expect to find some elderly 
ladies in the front row of my audience of 
readers lifting their eyebrows. They are 
about to say: “Professor, you are referring 
to the divine spark, are you not? Some 
people are born with it, others not. You 
have it or you don’t.” 

But it is rather an egotistical notion, isn’t 
it, to think that Providence is sending you 
the divine spark for doing no other worthy 
task than to write your little piece on 
“How To Grow Cabbages”. 


HAT is the process of creation? How 

does it work and how do you work 

it? Maybe you have difficulty in getting an 
Idea. 

Several years ago I thought of this 
matter of creating Ideas as something very 
mysterious. Like many others, I believed 
that it could not be developed, that it 
happened, or did not happen. But I soon 
found that creation was a process. I found 
that certain university students could de- 
velop this power, and that as they developed 
it, they became resourceful. 

I think it is as foolish to say that the 
process of creative thought cannot be 
taught as to say that medicine or engineer- 
ing cannot be taught. There should be a 
reason for anything that happens. And I 
think we can find out the reason. When 
we learn how, it is an easier matter to go 
ahead and do it. 

Within the scope of this article it will 
be possible to point out the elementary 
aspects of creation. 

Let us take a few examples: 

You are a musician. You visit the Indian 
reservation. You hear a few entrancing 
strains of a plaintive melody. And you 
say, “Ah, just the foundation for a sad 
little waltz.” 

You are one of countless unknown artists, 
doing just so-so and you look at cartoons. 
“You know, I believe I have an idea,” you 
say, “I’m going to make my paintings just 
a bit like cartoons in their irony and 
humor.” The critics may proclaim you a 
genius but you know that what you are 
doing is quite simple. 

At first you may be inclined to sniff at 
the simplicity of these things: “You call 
them creations!” 

But I say, “They are as true examples of 
the process of creation as you find any- 
where.” Unfortunately the process of cre- 
ation is often hidden in big undertakings 
that we fail to see the process. In fact, I 
know one musician that manufactured a 
piece of world fame out of a little Indian 
tidbit he picked up. And I can point to 
one of the great artists of the day that made 
use of the cartoon idea in painting and 
made his reputation thereby. 
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I think you may search the world through 
and I believe that you will find difficulty 
in checking up a bit of creation that cannot 
be finally resolved into the following for- 
mula: 

A Thing (Process or Idea) from which 
we select or think of One Dominant Quality 
or Attribute. 

Then we think of this same 

Thing, and we change, add to or sub- 
tract from that Quality or Attribute 

And we have produced 

Something New. 

But I hear someone saying, ““This is just 
too simple.” But you must realize that 
everything has not one but hundreds of 
Attributes, if you pick finely enough, and 
you might change any one of them. In 
actual practice, you change a great number 
and as you proceed you make scores of 
changes in the Thing and its Attributes. 
Most creative people simply do this un- 
consciously and do not realize that it is 
really a process. But if you know this 
process, you can improve yourself amazingly. 

An editor of a photographic magazine 
went to Chicago to see the Chicago Second 
International Salon. There were 1,500 
prints from all over the world. The editor 
overheard someone say: “Some of these 
pictures look just the same upside down.” 


That thought gave the editor a fresh 
angle, and he examined 100 pictures care- 
fully. What essentially did each of these 
pictures offer? Almost all of them had 
but two things to offer: Composition and 
Print Quality. The prints conformed to 
certain classic traditions of composition— 
they had an “S” curve, or an “L” shape, 
or a circular or triangular composition. 
And almost all of them combined many 
different and lovely qualities of grey, and 
black. But how many had an interpretive 
quality? In how many did the photog- 
rapher have a message, an idea, a com- 
ment of his own to offer? Pitifully few. 
That was the basic idea for an article, that 
this editor got. He called the article 
“Sailors are Spinach,” illustrated it with 
photographs showing that the photographer 
had so lost himself in technique and con- 
formation to classical forms of composition 
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that he neglected the prime reasons why 
compositions and technique exist, which 
is, simply as tools to help the photographer 
pass along an emotion, an idea, or an in- 
terpretation of a scene. His article is stir- 
ring thousands of photographers to do a 
better job. 

Here you see the creative process worrying 
one little line of dialogue into a full blown 
article that is having all sorts of rever- 
berations in the photographic exhibition 
world. The editor singled out the dominant 
quality of the 1,500 salon prints he looked 
at: composition and print quality, and pro- 
duced a fresh slant, and a constructive one 
by showing that this wasn’t enough, and 
why it wasn’t enough. 

I realize right now that you have many 
questions to ask and I am going to antici- 
pate a few of them. 

1. This is not any hit and miss system 
of combinations, which some psychologists 
have vaguely suggested as the basis of cre- 
ation. You could combine thousands of 
things and have nothing worthy of your 
efforts. Suppose you combined ink and 
custard pie, for instance. The Thing and 
the Attribute must be related and you con- 
sciously or unconsciously change one of 
them. 

2. How do you know which Attribute to 
change? In the case of a book, for instance, 
it would be possible to select hundreds of 
Attributes, from the color of the binding, 
the typography, down to the big central 
theme or locality in which the book is laid. 
You might of course list all of the interest- 
ing points about the book, but in reality 
there would be some one or two points that 
stand out above all else, that make the 
book itself an outstanding success. Those 
are the Attributes you will play with. 

Of course this illustrates why we have 
so many fads that go through the publishing 
business like epidemics. It is simply that 
editors and publishers see that a certain 
type of work has been a financial success. 
They discover the outstanding Attribute or 
characteristic of the successful piece of work. 
Then they apply it to their own projects. 

This is not plagiarism. The latter con- 
sists in sitting down and simply copying 
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what someone else has written. If it were 
plagiarism to adapt Ideas, then all of civili- 
zation would be plagiarized. We can learn 
to do it purposely instead of simply by 
accident. 

3. There is still another question. What 
is the first step in case you see nothing to 
adapt? There is of course a more compli- 
cated method of working backward, where 
you do not even know the thing you are 
seeking. 

How for instance, do you get good ideas 
for magazine articles? How do you learn 
to think like big time magazine article 
writers? 

Most assignments for magazine articles 
are tendered to writers who have “a basic 
idea for an article”. If the writing is poor, 
if the style is labored, a staff trained seal 
can always improve it. In the magazine 
article business, the sale hinges on the idea. 
Let’s say you want to sell an article to the 
Post. You haven’t an idea. Well, what 
does the Post buy in the way of articles? 
Take a dozen issues, read the articles and 
boil each one down to this: 


1. What’s the point of the article? 
2. To whom does it appeal? 

3. Why? 

4. What does the article accomplish? 


Then having absorbed that, write a prac- 
tise letter to the editor of the Post offering 
him that article and selling the basic idea 
of it to him in 100 or 150 words. Write 
twenty such letters, based on twenty articles 
and you'll be thinking in the groove. 

(That’s work, you say—first reading all 
the articles in a dozen issues of the Post, 


then analysing each one, then writing 
twenty or so practise letters. Certainly it 
is hard work. That is why magazine article 
writers for the top slicks receive $1,000 
and better per article.) 

Once you are “thinking in the groove” 
perhaps your mind will then create basic 
ideas for articles in the magazine you 
studied. Staff magazine article writers 
“think in the groove” only because in their 
every day work, they do just about what I 
suggest that an apprentice magazine article 
writer might do. 

Through vigilant observation of all that 
goes on about him, the writer then may 
winnow out an Idea which could be the 
basis for a magazine article. 

In time you will become adept at Adap- 
tations from observations without even 
thinking of the process. Everything will 
become grist to your mill. As one of our 
$15,000-a-year graduates, who is now with 
the Radio Corporation, once wrote us: 
“All courses are valuable if one leads a 
broad enough life.” 

Finally, you want to ask if it works. A 
while back I was called upon to supply the 
copy and Idea for a piece of book adver- 
tising to run in the New York Times. I 
recalled one advertisement, for something 
quite different, that had an enormous pull- 
ing power and had been used year after 
year by its sponsor. I used the same basic 
Idea, but of course with entirely different 
copy. It astonished everyone and I learned 
that it was the strongest piece of advertising 
in actual dollar return that that publishing 
house had ever carried. I'll bet they won- 
dered how I thought it up. 








New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET 


HE best market for short-shorts is 


the weekly newspaper magazine, T his 


Week. And the change in editors is 
likely to have little effect on current poli- 
cies. William I. Nichols, who was made 


editor after the recent death of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, had been an impor- 
tant staff member for years and managing 
editor the past two years. 


Six million circulation means at least 
ten million readers. These are about evenly 
divided between men and women. It is an 


editorial headache of vast dimensions to 
find fiction which will interest that many 
people. The ideal story would in itself con- 
tain both masculine and feminine appeal. 
This is not always possible. Often the 
editors have use one story for men, 
another for women. But all readers seem 
to be interested in love; also in humor. 
And especially since Pearl Harbor, This 
Week has rather specialized in the pa- 
triotic story. These are stories with a lift. 
Seldom straight war action, but rather, the 
war as seen on the home front, or humor 
of which there is plenty with a war back- 
ground. Don’t on the grim, the 
painful, the brutal phases of war. If a 
man gives his life, let the reader feel that 
it is a worth while sacrifice. 

Another type of story which will bring 
a rejection is that which stirs up interna- 
tional bad feeling, For instance, the villain 
should not be a South American. Our 
Good Neighbor policy would be affected, 
for Latins take such effronts seriously. Make 
him an American. 
tify themselves with the villain; they are 
the heroes! Or you can have an Italian 
villain any time, and who’s going to care? 

Brevity is the keynote of all material. 
And rates are adjusted to reward the writer 
who can put his story into terse as well as 
appealing form. Anything of 2500 words 
or less is here termed a short-short. This 
length, with its illustrations, takes up about 
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a page and a half in This Week. And if 
you give the editors first look, the pay 
check will be $50 more than your rate in 
any other market. And no haggling, says 
the fiction editor, Mary Day Winn. If the 
story has been rejected elsewhere, and This 
Week likes it well enough to purchase, your 
rate will be $50 less. So first look is worth 
$100 to this market. If it is your first sale, 
the editors set a price. And your rate 
goes up after three or four sales, if you 
continue to give first look. Those half page 
stories in the back of the book bring $300. 
And the longer stories compare favorably in 
rate with the better markets. Many of the 
lead stories run about 3,000 words. A very 
difficult length to do, warns Miss Winn. 
The outside length is 3200 words for these. 
A few longer stories, never over 4300 words, 
are used. No serials. And it’s not a poetry 
market. 

This Week prefers articles on important 
new developments and colorful personali- 
ties in the fields of America’s war effort, 
community betterment, science, entertain- 
ment. Lengths from 1500 to 2500 words. 
Those which lend themselves to dramatic 
pictorial treatment are desired. Pictures 
should be submitted with manuscripts 
whenever possible. Ideas for picture se- 
quences on these subjects are also desired. 
Timeliness is important. This Week closes 
six weeks before its publication date. It 
does not use controversial, historical, or 
descriptive articles. An important feature 
is the inspirational editorial on page two, 
under the heading, “For a Strong and 
United America.” Length: 1,000 words or 
Short features include story-telling 
photographic sequences, anecdotes, and 
miniature articles 500 to 900 words in 
length on any of the subjects listed for 
feature articles. There a market for 
straight humor of 500 to 2,000 words; also 
cartoons. The address of This Week is 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
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Woman’s Home Companion has a new 
fiction editor. This is Miss Eileen Lange, 
formerly associate editor of Good House- 
keeping. Study current issues to see how 
topical fiction fits the women’s field. Wil- 
liam A. H. Birnie is editor of this monthly. 
Address: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

William C. Lengel, executive editor of 
the Fawcett Women’s Magazines, an- 
nounces two changes of importance to 
writers: Miss Pauline Reaves is now editor 
of True Confessions. She replaces Beatrice 
Lubitz. Miss Reaves comes from the edi- 
torial staff of American Magazine where 
she was assistant fiction editor and for the 
past two years assistant to the publisher. 
Miss Ward Buhl is the new assistant to 
the editor of True Confessions. This maga- 
zine continues to be in the market for first 
person stories reflecting life experiences, 
particularly of romance, love, and mar- 
riage. These have to make up in strength 
of plot and handling for what they may 
lose in the sensationalism which is no 
longer permitted in confession magazines. 
A feeling of honesty is important. And 
writing must have charm and compelling 
interest to hold the reader. There is also 
a market in this magazine for quite a num- 
ber of by-lined biographical and autobi- 
ographical features; also for inspirational 
fillers of 800 words which are controver- 
sial in subject, give self-help or inspiration. 


HE second change affects the policy of 

Life Magazine. One or two stories in 
third person are now being run in each 
issue. These must have the feeling of the 
first-person stories, reflecting real life. Writ- 
ing must be distinguished in tone. There 
have been stories by Thyra Samter Winslow, 
Philip Wylie, Adela Rogers St. Johns, and 
a series by Achmed Abdullah about ad- 
ventures of fascinating women. The whole 
scope of Life Story has been broadened out 
from the old idea of a confession magazine 
to live up to its title of adventures in living. 
Stories of young love and marriage are 
important. But there are many other types, 
such as adventure, mystery—anything of 
interest to women and with which they can 
find reader-identification. This rules out 


stories in which the main character is a 
child, or is an unsympathetic sort. 

Life Story is also looking for first-person 
fact stories with pictures of the people in- 
volved, who may be either famous or un- 
known. There should be some real dramatic 
conflict in the story. It may be of mar- 
riage adjustment, success achieved, handi- 
caps overcome, successful comebacks. These 
may run from 3,000 to 8,000 words, de- 
pending on the importance of the indi- 
vidual whose story is covered and on the 
amount of real dramatic material there. 
Also, there is need for a limited number 
of articles on special problems, such as that 
of Service wives following husbands to 
training camp, juvenile delinquency, etc. 
Study current issues of the magazines to 
see how these are handled, as the right 
angle is difficult to catch. Note the first- 
person approach, and the use of anecdote 
to put across the idea. On these articles, 
features, and biographical stories it is best 
to query the editor, Geraldine Rhoads. 
This avoids duplication. And it gives the 
editor an opportunity to suggest special 
angles, if she likes the idea. 

Romantic Story, edited by Erma Lewis, 
wants honest stories that reflect the title 
of the magazine. It also uses a certain 
number of signed stories, and the same 
type of fillers as in True Confessions. 

These three Fawcett Women’s maga- 
zines are looking for a wide variety of 
material, as you can see: young love and 
romance, as well as marriage problems. 
They want strong drama, and not strength 
which is shock material based on sex. 
Human relationships present plenty of 
problems, particularly in these war times, 
which make fine story material. Lengths are 
usually from 3,000 to 6,000 words for the 
short stories. Executive editor William C. 
Lengel says he wouldn’t mind seeing short- 
shorts of from 1,000 to 2,500 words also. 
Each magazine uses novelettes of 12,500 
words. In Life Story and Romantic Story 
a novel of 24,000 words runs each month. 
The minimum word rate is 2% cents, on 
acceptance. $25 is paid for those 800 word 
fillers. Ralph Daigh is editorial director 
of all the Fawcett magazines. Address— 
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1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

Air Pilot and Technician is the new 
title of the Tichenor magazine heretofore 
known as The Sportsman Pilot. A change 
in editorial policy goes with this shift in 
titles. No longer exclusively for the pilot, 
this monthly now includes all phases of 
aviation and maintenance. This greatly 
enlarges its scope and its reader appeal, 
and will make it of great help to the 
many young men who have been drawn 
into the repair and maintenance end of 
aviation—a dozen of these to every one in 
the air. Articles should be no longer than 
2,000 words at most. And the editors like 
to have pictures supplied with the copy, 
since writers of such material often have 
access to special sources of interest. Writers 
must, of course, have accurate knowledge 
of their subject. Besides articles on any 
phase of aviation, including new equipment, 
instruction, etc., an occasional story is used 
based on real experiences. Rates of pay- 
ment are made per article including illustra- 
tions, and are usually on publication. Cy 
Caldwell is new editor of Air Pilot and 
Technician. He has been associate editor 
of Aero Digest, published by the same 
company, for many years. Address—515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

My Baby, the Shaw publication for ex- 
pectant and new mothers, has a new editor 
Louis Cripps Glemser. The magazine is a 
quarterly. Address—1 East 53d Street, New 
York 22. 

Home and Food, as now edited by Eliza- 
beth Fenton, has a smartly sophisticated 
air about it. And the fiction which it is 
looking for should have a sophisticated 
style similar to the type in Mademoiselle. 
It must be well written. And new ideas 
in ways of writing are welcome. It may be 
topical, at least in tune with the times 
and not escape. An occasional boy-and-girl 
story is good. So is a psychological story. 
There are no special limitations. Fiction 
should have a broader appeal than that of 
popular women’s publications. The point 
of view is much more sophisticated. Lengths 
are about 2,500 to 3,000 words. And pay- 
ment is much better than in the past; $50 
per story. This is on publication. Home 
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and Food is sold by Good Food Stores, 


chiefly in New York, Connecticutt and 
New Jersey at five cents a copy. It is 
published by the Phillips Andrews Publish- 
ing Company, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 


This same company also puts out three 
highly specialized air magazines. Air Tech 
uses nothing but articles on repair, main- 
tenance, and servicing of aircraft and air- 
craft parts. These should preferably be 
how-to-do articles of 500 to 3,000 words. 
And most sought are those concerning 
maintenance problems in special theatres 
of the war, like the Arctic, the desert, etc. 
Writing is very specialized; not the tech- 
nical language of engineering, but primarily 
that which appears in maintenance maga- 
zines. The normal maximum rate of pay- 
ment is three cents a word. But by all 
means query first. This is a market only for 
specialists. The managing editor is C. B. F. 
Macauley. 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Air News, put out by the same company, 
is a picture magazine. Paul Andrews, 
brother of the publisher, is managing 
editor. Articles may be anything on avia- 
tion which would interest the general 
public, for this is a general consumers’ 
magazine. Everything is factual. Nothing 
biographical is desired, and neither fiction 
nor fictionized reports on heroes. It is ad- 
visable to submit an outline first, to see 
whether the editor is interested in your 
idea. The usual rate of payment is $25 
for articles under 800 words; $50 for 
those to 1,500 words. The maximum rate 
is $100, with maximum length 3,000 words. 
In addition, when the author can furnish 
suitable illustrations, $5 apiece is paid for 
each picture used. (The same rate as to 
picture services.) Payment is on publica- 
tion. All manuscripts should be addressed 
to 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Air Executive is the other in this group, 
a magazine for the top 12,000 men in avia- 
tion. Articles are strictly on assignment 
basis. Query first, if you think you can 
handle the short commentaries on financial 
or business aspects of aviation. 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 
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HE general requirements of The Ameri- 
can Magazine for fiction lean a bit 
more toward the feminine. But story 
themes go much deeper than in the average 
woman’s magazine. Otherwise, the policy 
is much the same as always. Six short 
stories a month are now bought, averaging 
5,000 words or less. And there’s a very 
great need for ones as short as 3,000 words. 
War stories are fine, but should bring the 
character to the home front. Excellent also 
are stories which, through the fictional ad- 
ventures of their main characters, show 
what men and women in the various 
branches of the Services do. Topical 
stories are fine which serve to inform 
people, though under the guise of enter- 
tainment. But especially in topical writing, 
it is important to avoid dated things and 
still keep abreast of the times. To do this 
keep the subject broad, use what people 
are thinking and feeling, rather than the 
little outward things which may change 
quickly. You have all the fundamental 
emotions at your disposal in writing about 
wartime drama. Humor, too, is in great 
demand. And the market is open for 
mystery novelettes of 20,000 words. 

The American is an excellent market for 
the very short lengths, provided you have 
sufficient technique at your command to 
fulfill the editor’s exacting requirements. 
Especially, each story must have a definite 
point; as much as a much longer story. 
But rates are good, especially to name 
authors; never under $50 for even the 
shortest. Vignettes are 500 words; storiettes 
750; and short-shorts 1,000 words. Henry 
La Cossitt is fiction editor and Sumner 
Blossom editor. Address—250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Daring Detective has been dropped from 
the Fawcett line of fact detective magazines. 

This leaves only Startling Detective now 
—a small market for fact detective stories, 
but fast reports. There has been no change 
in requirements, except that with less ma- 
terial bought, the demands are higher. 
Leonard Degree, executive editor, says he 
is most interested in stories with good de- 
tective work, rather than emphasis on crime. 
He likes a fair percentage of current cases, 
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but likes to hear about good, older ones 
also. He would prefer a strong, old case 
to a weak current case. Query first. Few 
posed photographs are used now. So when- 
ever possible, the writer should supply a 
full complement of pictures of all prin- 
cipals and scenes. So many of the older, 
established writers are in the war in some 
connection or other, that opportunities are 
greater than ever in this field. And payment 
is good, too. Two cents a word on accept- 
ance, plus $3 on publication for each 
picture used. Lenwood H. Bowman is 
editor of Startling Detective, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18. 

Mechanix Illustrated (Fawcett) is now 
using practically all timely articles in its 
feature department about the mechanical 
and scientific side of the war. Both in the 
feature section and in the School Shop 
section, the largest emphasis is on aviation. 
All phases of aviation may be handled, 
particularly the latest developments in 
flying and in model aviation. For the 
project and workshop departments the 
editors continue to look for original articles 
on hobbies and kinks, up to 6 pages in 
length, with photographs, diagrams, etc. 
Priorities interfere with some of this work, 
but scrap material is used where possible. 
A strong open market, with little change. 
Donald Williams is editor of features; 
Roland Cueva of project and workshop 
sections. Address—1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

Glamour is not using any fiction at 
present. The market is limited to articles 
slanted for young women of 18 to 25, work- 
ing girls chiefly. They must be light in style 
but not merely frivolous. Under a gilding 
of gaiety, there should be a solid content 
of really meaty information. This may be 
on any timely subject likely to interest this 
group. Lengths run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Elizabeth Penrose is editor. This is 
a Conde Nast monthly, at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 


"Two titles have been dropped by Popu- 

lar Publications as concession to the 
paper shortage. These are Ace G-Man 
Magazine and Strange Detective Mys- 
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teries. Rogers Terrill was editorial director 


But two titles doesn’t cut into so large 
a market as that of Popular to any appre- 
ciable extent. Peggy Graves, editor of 
Romance and New Love magazines, says 
writers should not be scared off by rumors 
of paper cuts. She has to buy a lot of 
stories every month, and is having a hard 
time finding the good material she needs. 
Right now, novelets are her big need in 
lengths of 10,000 and 12,000 words. She 
uses them in both of her magazines. And 
she’d particularly like to get some good 
foreign backgrounds, though with American 
lead characters. Payment is a cent a word 
minimum on acceptance. Address—205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Two new editors have been assigned 
magazines in the Popular-Fictioneers group 
under the editorial direction of Rogers Ter- 
rill. Here are their magazines and current 
needs. 

Robert Turner is now editor of Dime 
Mystery, The Spider and Detective Tales. 
He has written a lot of detective stories 
himself. And about a year ago he did a 
piece for Wrirer’s Dicest on the detec- 
tive markets. So writers may know he 
understands their problems and point of 
view. Detective Tales is desperately in 
need of good copy, both shorts of 4,000 to 
5,000 words and novelets of 9,000 to 15,000 
words. Emphasis on 9,000 words. These 
must be adult, human stories with an im- 
pact. They may include any and every 
type of detective story, so long as it is well 
done. Most important are mystery and 
menace, with strong human values. There 
may or may not be gun action. A strong 
woman interest adds to the effectiveness of 
plots for this market. The hero does not 
have to be a detective. He may be a lay 
figure. Often, all the characters are ordi- 
nary people drawn into crime. This is par- 
ticularly true of the short stories. Address 
—205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Dime Mystery wants stories with faster 
pacing. The big emphasis is on mystery 
and menace. Most needed are shorts to 


6,000 words. Robert Turner, editor. 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Harry Widmer is now editor of Ten- 
Story Western and Rangeland Romances. 
The former is a particularly good market 
for shorts of which it uses seven to an issue. 
These can include every variety of Western 
story. Rangeland sticks to the love field, 
but its romances must grow naturally out 
of the West, and not merely be placed in 
a Western town. Give the readers plenty 
of romance and the glamor of young love. 
Don’t bear down too hard on melodrama or 
make your plot too complicated. The con- 
tents varies between the emotionally dra- 
matic story and the lighter love stuff. Shorts 
to 5,000 words; novelets 8,000 to 12,000. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Dime Western and Star Western con- 
tinue under the able direction of Mike 
Tilden, and are the strongest of the Popu- 
lar group of Westerns. Good historical 
novelets are a special need for Dime 
Western, besides covered wagon and trail 
driving tales which writers have been con- 
centrating on. The period lies anywhere 
between 1850 and 1900. Lead novels are 
18,000 words; novelets 9,000 to 12,000; 
shorts to 5,000—and always a good mar- 
ketable length. Star Western is looking 
for colorful new characters which can be 
used in story series. Lengths run from 
9,000 to 15,000 words. All the above maga- 
zines of the popular group pay a minimum 
of one cent a word on acceptance. 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Somewhat lower rates prevail on the 
other four Westerns of this group: Ace- 
High Western, Big Book Western, .44 
Western, and New Western. These have a 
new editor now, Seymour Krim. The gen- 
eral tone is less adult than the rest of the 
group. There is more emphasis on action, 
swashbuckling adventure, gun fire. Each 
of these magazines uses two novels of 
20,000 words in each issue. Also, novelets 
of 9,000 to 12,000 and shorts to 5,000. Pay- 
ment is up to a cent a word, on acceptance. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 
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RADIO 


By HOBE MORRISON 


OR the radio writer, serials, or “soap 
operas,” as they are frequently called, 
probably offer greater potential earn- 

ings than any other type of program. There 
are currently about 70 or 75 serials on the 
air, including both “live” and transcribed 
(recorded), paying from $100 to as high 
as $1,000 a week apiece to their authors. 
There isn’t any established method for a 
writer to get a serial on the air. Even for 
established serial scripters the task of find- 
a new program isn’t easy. 
preliminary preparation, 
elaborate advance synop- 


ing a sponsor for 
It requires long 
the writing of an 
sis and usually repeated rewriting of several 
weeks of sample scripts. For the unknown 
author, the difficulties are much greater. 

As in other forms of radio writing, the 
prospective serial scripter should listen care- 
fully to programs already on the air. They 
vary greatly in subject matter, technique, 
form and quality. Several of the serials, such 
as “Vic and Sade” and “Easy Aces,” are 
minor classics of comedy writing. Others, 
like “Snow Village” and “The Open Door,” 
skillfully convey a certain atmosphere. Still 
others, such as “Lorna Lawton,” “Light of 
the World” and “Superman,” are varied 
examples of straight story telling. But any 
of the serials, good or bad, should provide 
practical examples of agency and sponsor 
requirements. 

There are at present 10 advertising agen- 
cies which have commercial serials on the 
major networks. A few other agencies and 
program producing offices have sponsored 
serials on regional networks, or have such 
shows in transcribed form spcetted on vari- 
ous local stations throughout the country. 
There are also a few serials, ‘mostly for 
juvenile listeners, on the networks on a 
sustaining basis. 

In general, the turnover in authorship of 


the serials is small. In many cases the same 
authors who conceived and created the 
programs continue to write them. In others, 
changes of writer occur periodically, in 
instances a succession of times on the 
same show. When an agency or producer 
seeks a new writer for a program, however, 
he almost invariably offers the assignment 
to someone whose work is well known. But 
obviously there must be a constant infusion 
of new writers for radio, though they ordin- 
arily have to prove themselves in the free- 
lance field before being assigned to estab- 
lished programs. 


some 


Possibly the surest, though one of the 
most difficult, methods for a writer to get 
the air is to create his own 
original story. This should be in the form 
of a detailed synopsis of the first 13 weeks’ 
story, plus an outline for the ensuing 39 
weeks or so. In addition, the complete 
scripts should be written for the first week, 
with sample scripts for two or three epi- 
sodes of the subsequent weeks’ plot. 


a serial on 


Such a program “presentation,” as it is 
called, may be submitted to one of the 
agencies most active in the field. Even if 
the agency is not sufficiently impressed with 
the sample program to recommend it to a 
client for sponsorship, it may serve as an 
introduction of the writer and his work. 
In that case, the writer might be considered 
to take over the authorship of a current 
program if and when a vacancy occurs or 
a replacement is sought. 


Another method by which the would-be 
scripter may gain the attention and consid- 
eration of an agency, as a possible replace- 
ment author, is by submitting a detailed 
analysis and sample treatment of one of 
the serials produced by that specific agency. 
For instance, he might listen intensively 
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for several weeks to one of the Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert programs, say “Backstage 
Wife.” Then he would write his analysis 
of the show, explaining in what way he 
would have handled that particular story 
sequence and possibly submitting sample 
scripts of several episodes to substantiate 
his ideas and offer an example of his ability. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
the prospective serial writer is likely to be 
judged by his sample scripts, rather than 
by an analysis or story outline. In radio 
writing, as in other forms of authorship, it 
is the treatment of a story, the characteriza- 
tion, creation of atmosphere and mood, and 
the sense of pace, rather than the mere 
plot itself, which distinguishes the writer. 
Thus, most agencies pay little attention to 
submitted story outlines, but give great con- 
sideration to the final treatment. 

In selecting the serial he intends analyz- 
ing and rewriting in sample form, the 
prospective author should choose one that 
is not the original creation (and sometimes 
the property) of its current writer. Unless 
that particular author-owner takes periodic 
vacations (as in the case of Jane Crusin- 
berry, scripter of “The Story of Mary 
Marlin”) there is little chance of his being 
succeeded on the program or of being in- 
terested in another writer’s prospects. And 
even if the would-be replacement were able 
to obtain the vacation-substitute assign- 
ment it would be for only a few weeks. 

The following are the principal advertis- 
ing agencies handling serials, with the pro- 
grams of each (and indicating the particu- 
lar shows on which the authorship is more 
or less permanently set) : 


Blackett-Sam ple-Hummert, 247 Park Av- 
enue, New York City: 


“Lora Lawton,” “Backstage Wife,” 
“Stella Dallas,’ ‘Lorenzo Jones” (per- 
manent), “Young Widder Brown,” “Just 
Plain Bill,” “Front Page Farrell,” ‘“Aman- 
da of Honeymoon Hill,” “Second Hus- 
band,” “The Romance of Helen Trent,” 
“Our Gal Sunday,” “Mr. Keen, Tracer 
of Lost Persons” and “Easy Aces” (per- 
manent). 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 221 North 


LaSalle Street, Chicago: 


“Light of the World” (permanent), 
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“Lonely Women” (permanent) and “Ma 

Perkins.” 

Compton Agency, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

“Road of Life” (permanent), “Vic and 
Sade” (permanent), “Snow Village” 
(permanent), “Right to Happiness,” 
“Life Can Be Beautiful” (permanent), 
“The Goldbergs” (permanent) and “I 
Love a Mystery” (permanent). 

Ted Bates, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: 
“The Open Door” 
“Bachelor’s Children” 
Pedlar & Ryan, 250 
York City: 
“Pepper Young’s Family” (permanent). 
Ruthrauff G@ Ryan, Chrysler Building, 
New York City: 

“Big Sister” (permanent) and “Aunt 
Jenny’s True Life Stories.” 

Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City: 

“Bright Horizon,” “Joyce Jordan” and 

“We Love and Learn” (permanent). 
Grant Agency, 919 North Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago: 

“Help Mate.” 

Knox Reeves, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis : 

“The Guiding Light” (permanent), 
“Stories America Loves” (the current 
story is an extension of “Kitty Foyle’), 
“Valiant Lady,” “Jack Armstrong” and 
“Lone Ranger.” 

Benton & Bowles, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City: 

“The Story of Mary Marlin” (perma- 
nent), “Portia Faces Life” (permanent), 
“When a Girl Marries” (permanent), “A 


(permanent) and 
(permanent). 


Park Avenue, New 


99 «66 


Woman of America” and “Young Dr. 
Malone.” 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 


Madison Avenue, New York City: 

This network is also looking for new 
serials, which it intends broadcasting on a 
sustaining basis and offering for sale. 
Robert J. Landry, director of program 
writing, is not interested in stereotype 
serials, but wants something with a fresh 
approach, novel treatment, etc. 


* * * 


Columbia is also buying scripts for its 
“Romance” sustaining series Monday 
nights. It wants adaptations of old plays 
and novels, all with a love story. Pay is 
about $100-$150. Half-hour length. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Breath of Life 


By MARIAN B. COCKRELL 


O ONE thing in writing fiction 
N is so important that nothing else 

matters, but I think that making 
the characters in stories individuals who 
are real and believable, instead of male 
and female puppets moved about by the 
author arbitrarily for the purposes of his 
plot with no consideration for their feel- 
ings (and how can one consider their 
feelings if he doesn’t know what they are?) 
is sO important that it is impossible to 
write a good story without it. 

It is said that there are no new plots. 
But there are new people. No person in 
the world is exactly like another, and no 
character in a story, presented by a writer 
who knows him well, is exactly like any 
other that was ever depicted by anyone 
else. Even such fundamentally exciting 
things as violence and death are inter- 
esting in fiction only according to whom 
they happen to. If the reader doesn’t 
care whether a character lives or dies, then 
whether he does or not is completely un- 
important. 

If there is a man on a submarine who 
likes to be on submarines, then the fact 
that he is on one is not very interesting 
in itself, and the reader waits impatiently 
for something to happen that will arouse 
his interest. But if the man on the sub- 
marine suffers from claustrophobia, why 
the mere fact that he is there, before any 
action whatever takes place, produces the 
sense of anticipation in the reader that is 
so important in persuading him to finish 
the story. 

A plot has to be credible and interesting. 
Its basis may be quite fantastic, but the 
story is made perfectly credible if the people 
engaged in the action are the kind of 
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people who would act that way. Or the 
plot may be about things intrinsically dull 
and commonplace, but made absorbing by 
the kind of people these dull things are 
happening to. 

I read an article in the Writer’s Year 
Book called “Tag Your Characters” and the 
general idea was to be sure and give each 
character some individual idiosyncrasy, such 
as a habit of biting his nails, or always 
remembering names, or never getting a hair- 
cut, so that the reader could always tell 
them apart. I think that is a step in the 
right direction, but to my mind arbitrary 
tagging merely for purposes of identifica- 
tion is sliding lazily over the most important 
thing in the story. The reader should be 
able to tell the characters apart with ease, 
without the device of having different 
colored ribbons around their necks. Of 
course, people do have idiosyncrasies, and 
the ones the people in the story have should 
be included, but they should spring from 
the personality of the character, and the 
writer should know very definitely what 
that is. 

I have written a good many short stories, 
and have sold about a third of them. I 
searched for interesting, unusual plots (none 
of them were, very) and some of the stories 
sold and some didn’t. They were all writ- 
ten with the same care and in much the 
same style. On looking them over and 
analysing the plots, I have come to the 
conclusion that if synopses were made of 
them all, of the bare fiction, no one on 
earth could possibly tell which were the 
ones that sold and which weren’t. But on 
reading the stories the difference is im- 
mediately apparent. The ones which sold 
were stories about real, living people (I 
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don’t portraits from life) who 


aroused the reader’s interest and anticipa- 


tion before they had done anything at all. 


mean 


And a character doesn’t have to be par- 
ticularly unusual to be the kind of person 
people like to read about. He simply has 


to be alive. He can be the village idiot 
and have the reader palpitating with 
anxiety because he can’t find his other 
shoe, if the reader knows what it means 


to him to find it. The reader has to know 
him as a person—not a type, not a shadowy 


shape. 
I don’t mean that one should go into 
tedious detail about the life and appear- 


ance and psychology of every character in 
his story. There isn’t time, and it slows up 
But the 
much about his character that he can indi- 


action. writer should know so 
cate his personality and emotions with very 
few words. 

Suppose one decides to write a story 
about Joe, a typical high school boy. He 
will do this and this. So it is written, and 
it was supposed to be funny, or tragic, but 
somehow it doesn’t quite come off. So 
suppose we Start over. 

What is a typical high school boy? And 
of course the answer to that is, there isn’t 
any. Well, what is this particular boy, who 
happens to be going to high school, like? 
The practical thing to do is write a short 
biography, a character sketch. What kind 
of people are his parents, how much money 
have they, what kind of home, what does 
Joe think of them, what kind of girls does 
he like, who 
stand in school, what are his interests? 


are his friends, how does he 


By the time the writer has done a page 
or so about Joe, probably completely ex- 
temporaneous, he knows things about him 
that never occurred to him when he was 
writing the story the first time. And when 
he writes it over he may suddenly say to 
himself, “But Joe wouldn’t do that. He 
wouldn’t feel that about it at all. 
And if this happens to him, what difference 
does it make? He doesn’t care. Let that 
happen to him instead. That would be 
terribly important to Joe.” And that is the 
time when he changes his plot, and when he 
doesn’t try to jam Joe into the one he had 


way 
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originally, because Joe wouldn’t be com- 
fortable there. 

The writer knows Joe so well by now that 
the reader knows him too, and if Joe is 
made to act or react unnaturally the reader 
will resent it. And there are things in the 
story about Joe that reveal his personality, 
things the writer couldn’t put in 
the first time, because he didn’t know them 


have 


himself. 

If the writer is absolutely determined to 
use the original plot, why he must change 
Joe’s name (because by now he knows Joe 
he’ll have to write it about 

and invent a boy who would 
do those things, and feel them; and then 
he’ll write with conviction and the reader 


] 
too well- 


someone else 


will feel what he feels. 
In writing a book, of course, convincing 
characters are even more important than 
short and one should be es- 
pecially in getting acquainted 
with his people before he starts writing. 
Even then they will grow and develop and 
sometimes run away with the plot entirely. 
And a plot that has been run away with 
is usually a good plot, for the people in it 


in a story, 


y thorough 


have had enough vigor in them to insist 
on being themselves. 

‘hese things apply to any kind of story. 
It is perfectly possible to lay down a de- 
tective story with a yawn in the midst of 
spouting blood and sudden death. I have 
read a great many detective and mystery 
stories where the sole interest of the reader 
could only be the mental problem of who- 
done-it—and a few where the characters 
were so interesting to read about that the 
book would have been good whether any- 
body ever got murdered or not. And these 
are the best ones, and the most successful. 
They are interesting novels. 

In writing any kind of story it is impor- 
tant to remember that in fiction nothing 
is important except in relation to the people 

g can be important 
if it happens to, or is done by, the right 
person. If a writer has a character, or 
characters, who are interesting and un- 
usual personalities, they can go through the 
most commonplace actions and incidents, 


it happens to. Anything 
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and hold the reader’s interest completely. 
Or an unusual or exciting plot can be 
written about the most ordinary run-of-the- 
mill people, and if they are real and alive 
they can produce an absorbing story merely 
by their reactions to an unusual situation. 


Having written the paragraph above, it 
occurs to me that of the two books I have 
written, the first was about ordinary people 
faced with an unusual situation, and the 
second was about an unusual girl’s reac- 
tions to the most everyday experiences 
possible. 

A friend of mine, who has read in- 
numerable books on writing, read the 
second book in manuscript form, and told 
me when she had finished, that if she 
didn’t know already that the book had been 
sold, she could tell me dozens of things 
that were wrong with it. 


“The fact that it’s sold doesn’t mean that 
it’s perfect,” I said. “But did you find it 
interesting to read?” 

“Oh yes,” she said. “I was so afraid 
that girl was going to marry Martin. But 


I think you should have more in it about 
Giles.” 


“But he’s just a sub-character, and the 
rules you’ve been talking about—” 


“T don’t care about the rules. I liked 
him. I want to know more about him.” 


There are dozens of 
things wrong with it. It would be a better 
book if there weren’t. I’ve written only 
two books and don’t know as much about 
novel construction as I should. But the 
characters are alive and make you inter- 
ested in them, and anxious to see what 
happens to them, and the book is going to 
be published because of that, and in spite 
of the dozens of things that are wrong 
with it. And if the construction were per- 
fect and the characters dead it wouldn’t 
have been. Maybe next time I can get 
them both right, but the people in it are 
the part that has to be right no matter 
what.” (I did put in more about Giles, 
because I had got interested in him too). 

Successful fiction is fiction that is inter- 
esting to read, in which the people behave 


“There you are. 
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“Instead of saying ‘hello’ say ‘do you know anyone 
who has talent as a writer?’ 


consistently and don’t let the reader down ; 
and one may follow every rule of con- 
struction in all the books and still come up 
with something anyone would go to sleep 
over. Or one may write a story which 
contains flagrant violations of some of the 
rules of the how-to-write boys, and still 
know that it is right and the way it ought 
to be, and someone will buy it while his 
drawn-with-a-ruler stories are still making 
the weary rounds. 

I don’t mean that one should ignore the 
sensible and helpful rules that are generally 
acknowledged to be good. But if a writer 
finds he can’t use them in a particular 
instance, he shouldn’t let them get in his 
hair. 

If a writer with any ability to express 
himself knows his characters and presents 
them faithfully without trying to twist them 
out of shape to suit him, and has them do 
and experience things that are important 
to them, he has accomplished the most 
important thing in fiction writing. All the 
other things one has to learn are important 
too, but not that important. 








The “Excerptional” 
Magazines 


BY LARSTON D. FARRAR 


AGAZINES which reprint mate- 
rial from other magazines or 
books are not new on the Ameri- 

can scene. There have been “reprint” 
books ever since the United States became 
the leading magazine-publishing nation of 
the world. 

What is new about “excerptional” maga- 
zines is the rapid growth that has taken 
place in this distinctive field in the past 10 
years. Digest magazines, pocket-size, are 
also a market for material on their own 
hook and more than one writer makes a 
living (good one, too) fulfilling the de- 
mands of this one fast-growing group of 
mags. 

All of them are pocket-size journals, but 
this is about as much of a generalization 
that can be made about the excerpt maga- 
zines. Otherwise, the range in their de- 
mands for material is as great as the general 
magazine field. Some specialize in technical 
and scientific articles; some specialize in 
straight fact material; some specialize in in- 
ternational and national affairs; and some 
don’t specialize. Few of them reprint fic- 
tion, as a rule, but most of them will re- 
print a particular type of fiction. 

Digest magazines have only one other 
thing in common: They all hate superfluous 
words. 

Perhaps it is news to many writers (it 
was to me, once upon a time), that digest 
magazines frequently buy your material, 
sell it to another editor and then reprint it. 
This means that you get two checks. 

Leader of them all is Reader’s Digest, 
whose startling circulation growth is one of 
the century’s journalistic phenomena and 
whose luscious checks have become a by- 
word among authors lucky enough to have 
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penetrated the mine-fields and barbed-wire 
mental barriers of its many editors. 

The essential facts on Reader’s Digest are 
these. Its editorial offices are located in 
Pleasantville, New York, and all corres- 
pondence should be addressed simply to 
“The Editors.” It pays an average price of 
$1,500 for original articles and, while it will 
read contributions from free-lancers, the 
chances of hitting it through mailing a 
piece in are one-in-a-thousand. It works 
directly with from 40 to 50 writers of its 
own choosing and has seventeen roving 
editors (listed on its second cover page) 
practically all full-time workers. It has 
every magazine in the land, generally 
speaking, from which to choose material 
and keeps a number of highly-skilled word- 
technicians on its own lucrative payroll, 
which includes such big names as William 
Hard, Paul Dekruif and J. P. McEvoy. 

Reader’s Digest has at least 6,000,000 
subscribers and about 25,000,000 readers— 
or about one-fifth of the literate persons of 
the nation. It so far outstrips its competi- 
tors in the “excerptional” field in circula- 
tion that there is no comparing it with them 
in this respect. 

Since Reader's Digest does not answer 
queries about itself, our information neces- 
sarily comes second-hand and most of it is 
most favorable. However, editors of more 
than one digest magazines competing with 
it accuse it of paying substantial fees to 
magazines for the exclusive privilege of 
quoting from material published in these 
magazines, although it seldom does. 

The other digest magazines, whose com- 
bined circulation likely does not reach that 
of Reader’s Digest, are as follows: 

Everybody’s Digest, 420 Lexington Ave- 
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nue, New York City. Florence Brobeck, 
editor, who writes: “We pay for material 
reprinted from other magazines, the amount 
depending on the magazine and the author. 
Generally, our rates are $25 an article, or 
around one cent a word. We buy free- 
lance material, usually running around 50 
per cent of our contents, or 10 or 12 arti- 
cles. We buy no fiction.” 

Magazine Digest, 22 West Putnam Ave- 
nue, Greenwich, Conn., or 137 Wellington 
Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. M. Sim- 
mons, Manager, who writes: “We invite 
feature writers to submit their original arti- 
cles to us or manuscripts of articles they 
contemplate selling or have sold to other 
publications and on which they are free to 
sell second Canadian magazine rights. We 
pay at the rate of one to two cents per 
word, and sometimes more. 

“We have a very active creative editorial 
organization here, who develop a great 
many original ideas for articles, which we 
place on assignment with acceptable au- 
thors. There are always around 30 such 
assignments in the course of preparation 
and we invite feature writers from all over 
the United States to send us samples of 
their work, as we are always ready to hand 
out assignments on features to authors re- 
siding near the locale of the source-material. 


“We do not as a rule publish fiction, but 
will if it is top-notch. We are a live market 
for feature articles, pay not later than 30 
days after acceptance (on acceptance, if 
desired), and are on the lookout for top 
writers.” 


Facts, The Magazine of Essential Infor- 
mation, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Gilbert Meites, editor, who writes: 
“We are interested in contributions from 
free-lancers. We pay upon publication one 
and one-half cents per word. We are in- 
terested in objective articles from the ob- 
jective point of view on any subject that is 
of general interest.” 


(Facts technically is not a reprint maga- 
zine, but since its demands are about the 
same as other excerpt magazines for ori- 
ginal material, I thought it worth listing. 
It is a pocket-sized journal, new on the 
eastern scene. ) 


The Woman, with Woman’s Digest, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Marion 
White, Managing Editor, who writes: “Our 
policies are elastic. We do buy free-lance 
material, but not regularly, and the amount 
varies from month-to-month. We buy no 
fiction, as a rule, but occasionally, we do re- 
print semi-fictional articles and are running 
book condensations of popular fiction.” 
Pays one cent and up, generally, but as 
Miss White says, “our policies are flexible.” 

Coronet, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. David A. Smart, pub- 
lisher. This is not looked upon generally as 
a digest magazine, but it does buy quite a 
bit of reprint material, judging from the 
contents, particularly shorts and quotes. Its 
articles are all first-run. Good pay. Pocket- 
size, of course. 

Fact Digest, Emmaus, Pennsylvania. J. 
I. Rodale, Editor. This magazine reprints 
quite a bit of material, for which it happily 
gives credit, but no money. However, its 
editor hopes the day will come when it will 
be possible for him to pay for articles 
carried, 

Digest @ Review, 638 Broadway, New 
York City. Frank E. Nelson, editor, who 
has not let us in on his trade secrets, but 
apparently this digest operates on the same 
principle as the others. 

The Public Service Magazine, Pioneer 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. C. W. Battley, 
publisher. This little magazine specializes 
in material about public utilities generally 
and buys some free-lance material, but in- 
terested writers should query the editor. It 
reprints a number of articles that have been 
carried elsewhere, making its arrangements 
in each case with the publisher. 

The Washington News Digest, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Edward 
H. Schultz, editor. This is no market for 
free-lancers. It reprints portions, or con- 
densed versions, of radio newscasters and 
commentators’ speeches. 


The Digest, published by the Sugar Beet 
Products Company, 302 Waller Street, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. This little magazine, which is 
more a house organ or advertising piece 
than it is a magazine, reprints articles from 
business, trade, and technical publications. 
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The Digest makes its arrangements with 
publishers and is not interested in free-lance 
material, or reprint material for which it 
must pay. You might get a free subscrip- 
tion simply by writing the publishers. 
Science Digest, 635 St. Clair Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. G. W. Stamm, managing 
editor, who writes: “We pay for material 
picked up. from other magazines, but have 
no stipulated rate per word or per page. We 
generally pay $25.00 for an article up to 
1,600 words, although sometimes pay more 
if the material is particularly well-handled. 
“Occasionally, we buy free-lance mate- 
rial, but usually assignment. We 
pay around $50 for these articles, which run 
from 800 to 2,000 words.” 
77 River Street, Hoboken, N. ir. 
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Dent Smith, editor, does not condense any 
material it carries and buys no first efforts. 
All of its material is culled from books or 
articles published, for which it 
its arrangements with the copyright 


already 


owners, if any. 


R. ade r’s Dig st 
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some publishers in which they pay a given 


has an agreement with 


sum to the publisher a year entitling them 
to first refusal on all material printed. This 
means to the free lance writer simply that 





Readers Digest will be sure to read his 
story of article and pay him if they use it; 
vhether the author has sold all rights or 
mily First A 1 Serial Rights. The uni- 
form rate is 50 per printed Reader’s 
Di y 


Western Fact Articles 


By LEE FLOREN 


HAT spring day in 1939 the mail- 

man slipped the envelope into my 

mailbox. He was a talkative, good- 
natured man and he said pleasantly, “Good 
But I did My 
tongue was lead. My fingers were thumbs. 
But I finally tore open the letter. It was 
from Harry Widmer, then managing editor 
of the Ace Magazines. 


morning.” not answer. 


“Lawman Born” is a nice little yarn 
and it is going into Red Seal Western. 
Keep ’em coming.” 

That marked the beginning. Since that 
time two hundred stories—ranging 
from 50,000 to 2,000 words in length— 
have sometimes crept painfully, sometimes 
leaped easily from my typewriter. All of 
them—every danged one—has sold. 


some 


Most of these yarns have been Western 
screeds. A sprinkling of romances, of love ' 


stories, of sport yarns, of air-war—yes, and 


even a few detective yarns—are inter- 
spersed here and there. 

I left Ace, went over to Popular. Rogers 
Terrill has praised me, booted me, and 
belted me. But it was all for my own 
good. John Burr shoved me into Street 


and Smith. Louis Silberkleit had sent me 
quite a few checks. I’ve sold Fiction House 
and Erisman. Never Margulies, though. 
So ’round an’ ’round it goes. 

As a writer, I would suffer dry spells. 
That 
between 


is, there would be a time—usually 
stories—when plots refused to 
refused to become 


flesh and blood, not shadows. These peri- 


jell, when characters 


ods, to me, were aggravating. They almost 
One gloomy day I hit 
During these dry spells I 
would write Western fact articles. 


drove me crazy. 


upon a plan. 
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But how, Floren? 

I roamed down to the newsstands and 
bought Western magazines that contained 
fact articles. I dug back into my own file 
of mags and studied the fact articles 
therein. Rogers Terrill, I found, bought 
quite a number of articles. From the 
articles he edited I found that he wanted 
fast action, clear characterization, a narra- 
tive hook, and smooth writing. Okay, 
Rogers, okay. 

Now I'll try to tell you how I gather 
material for, and how I write, a Western 
fact article. 

First I go to the local library. There, 
neatly arranged, conveniently indexed, are 
rows of books dealing with Western history, 
autobiography, and biography. I browse 
through these. Finally I select some topic 
that I believe would interest an editor. 
This topic may be some phase of Western 
life—sandstorms, blizzards, drouth, horses, 
cattle—or it may be about some Western 
character. 

Sometimes I take the books home. Some- 
times I make my notes in the library. 
Anyway I make notes—plenty notes. Let 
us presume, for instance, that we are writ- 
ing about Kid Curry, a notorious Western 
badman. 

How tall was Kid Curry? How much did 
he weigh? What color was his hair? What 
were some of his antipathies, his fears, his 
desires? Was he homely, good-looking, or 
just in between? When was he born and 
where? What effect did his environment 
have upon him? 

Kid Curry is becoming a flesh-and-blood 
man in my mind. He is assuming shape, 
stature, and character. He is beginning 
to breathe, to think. He is, in pulp par- 
lance, becoming a “character.” 

Then I gather facts concerning Kid 
Curry’s life. I am writing for a magazine 
that stresses action, so I pour action into 
my article. I start with action; I end with 
action. 

Use that old narrative hook. Catch the 
interest of your reader, and your editor, 
immediately. Here is the narrative hook 
in DON KOSTERLITSKY—MEXICAN 
COSSACK, soon to be published in .44 


Western. 

The Mexican peon’s eyes were wide 
with horror and his brown face was 
the color of dirty canvas. He crossed 
himself reverently as he stared at the 
five hanged bandidos. They hung on 
maguey ropes from the oak trees and 
the wind swung them to and fro slowly. 

“Dios,” he breathed. 

Then he lashed his burro with a 
rope and loped away, leaving the 
grisly scene behind. He rode madly 
into a Mexican town, his burro lath- 
ered with sweat. 

“They have been hung,” he cried. 

“Who has been hung, Pedro?” 

“Five bandidos, Carlos. They are 
hanging from the big oaks by the 


springs. Even now they hang by 
their necks !” 

Carlos crossed himself. “Juez de 
Cordado has hung them. They were 


bad men.” 

“Fuez de Cordado,” repeated Pedro. 
“Judge of the Roped Ones. Ah, 
senor, that Emilio Kosterlitsky is a 
strong man. He is like the steel in his 
sword.” 

And the peon was right. Colonel 
Emilio Kosterlitsky was strong, both 
physically and in will. For years he 
ruled the province of Sonora, and he 
ruled with his gun and sword and the 
guns of his Rurales, his police. 

Stern-faced, erect, his head closely 
cropped, Kosterlitsky was a Russian 
Cossack who, somehow, had _ been 
destined to play his great role in the 
bringing of law and order into Mexico. 


See what I did? I opened with an 
unusual scene. Then, I doubled back, and 
introduced the main character. And, the 
moment he came upon the scene, I de- 
scribed him to my reader. Always re- 
member to describe your character the 
minute he or she steps upon the scene. 
That is an unbreakable tenet in the pulps, 
either in fiction or article writing. 

These articles are not difficult to sell. 
Few writers bother to scribble them. Your 
check is always small. Payment varies 
from one-half a cent to a cent-and-a-half 
per word. But if you sell three or four a 
month, they pay the rent. 
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Mine run between six 
hundred and two thousand words. These 
articles are used as “fillers.” After the 
fiction has gone into a magazine, thcre is 
usually some space left over. And, into 
this space, goes a Western article. 


Lengths vary. 


But, if you are a tyro wooing a Western 
editor, these articles may present an open 
sesame. His regular authors are too busy 
to bother with such small fry. Therefore 
you do not compete against them if you 
write an article. He is less choosy than 
if he were buying fiction. And, if he buys 
some of your articles, he'll pay closer 
attention to your fiction when it comes in. 
For you have already appeared in his 
magazines. 

Any good library is an everlasting source 
of material for these articles. Histories, 
autobiographies, biographies. Another 
source is old Western newspapers, or news- 
papers who run center pages that feature 
early Western history. Newspaper morgues 
are full of material. 

When your source material consists of 
volumes, be sure to get your dates and 
facts correctly on paper. And never, never, 
never copy verbatim from your reference. 
Put the incidents into your own words. 
Tell it yourself in your own manner and 
own style. 

These articles may be concerned with 
any phase of Western history or develop- 
ment. Articles sell easier if they are about 
famous—or infamous—Western characters. 
Here the study of published articles is 
invaluable to the writer. Some characters 
—Wild Bill Hicock, Tom Smith, Wyatt 
Earp, Billy the Kid, Butch Cassidy, to men- 
tion a few—have been written about so 
many times that, regardless how well your 
article is handled, the very mention of 
their names will nauseate an editor. 


Therefore, select some other lesser light, 
and write him up. Your chances of con- 
necting are enhanced considerably. 


Another source of interesting material 
may be found in ghost towns, cattle towns, 
mining towns, sandstorms, hidden mincs, 
blizzards. Cattle brands, too, are interest- 
ing to the reader. Witness the book HOT 
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IRONS a few years ago, and its resultant 
sale. 

Watch the magazines and do not send 
an editor an article similar to one he has 
recently published. Aim for the higher 
markets first and go down the list. 

Learn Western vernacular. Learn the 
difference between a center-fire and a 
three-quarter rigged saddle. Mesquite does 
not grow in Montana. I have never seen 
a Montana bullberry bush along the Mexi- 
can border. Be sure your locale, your facts, 
are correct. An editor loses faith in you 
and he is a hard customer to sell thereafter. 

Articles concerning Western characters 
are the casiest to peddle. Glamorize your 
article a little bit. Breathe some of the 
never-never-land into its locale. Make 
your character live in your reader’s mind. 
Get inside that character and make him or 
her live. 

Rogers Terrill of Popular offers the best 
market for fact articles. He uses them in 
BIG BOOK WESTERN, 10 STORY 
WESTERN, .44 WESTERN, and his other 
books. Malcolm Reiss of Fiction House 
uses a few. Louis Silberkleit of Columbia 
buys a number. 

Write them under your own name or a 
pseudonym. I do both. When those “dry 
spells” come, I sprinkle them with a few 
dollars from fact western fillers. 





We examined a score of Western pulp 
magazines on the newsstands, and below 
are some which contained fact material in 
current issues: 

Big Book Western, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 


17, N. Y. Three fact features running from 
1,500 to 2,800 words. 

Western Action, 60 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. One 1,500-word fact feature. 

Western Story, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. One 1,800-word article. 

Western Yarns, 60 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. One 1,300-word article. 

Fifteen Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Three fact features running 
from 1,400 to 2,800 words. 

Wild West, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
200-word fact filler. 

Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Cowtown palaver article. 
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The Fantasy Field 


By THORNTON AYRE 


just crying out to be explored, espe- 

cially if the imagination is well de- 
veloped; a field which in the future will be 
constantly expanding in every country— 
Fantasy! And this doesn’t mean _blood- 
curdling horrors or fairies at the bottom of 
the garden pool. 

Fantasy includes any form of literature 
with a strong off-the-beaten-track theme. 
It embraces the fields of hypnotism, psycho- 
logy, Powers of Darkness, and the modern 
development of ancient legend on the one 
hand; and on the other it incorporates the 
infinitely wider and more logical field of 
scientific fiction. 

Fantastic fiction has by no means as 
large a following or as extensive a market as 
science-fiction—but if you can turn out a 
readable, gripping yarn you can be sure 
of anything from one cent a word up on 
acceptance as reward for your effort. 

One of the leading magazines in the 
fantasy field—as distinct from the horror 
and weird markets with which I'll deal 
later—is undoubtedly Street & Smith’s Un- 
known (79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City), and may be taken as a perfect ex- 
ample of pure fantasy. Here we have all 
the weirdness and mystery of an ancient 
mythology transported into a modern set- 
ting. Gruesome themes are absent: instead 
we have the excellent formula of modern 
men and women facing something of the 
creeping, unexplained mystery which was 
a bosom companion of our early ancestors. 
Any story from 6,000 to 15,000 which is 
clearly written, infused with a definite 
element of what can only be described as 
“peculiar,” and peopled with human char- 
acters who unfold the strange setup through 
their own individual experiences, will be 


T ister IS A lucrative field for writers 


sympathetically considered by this maga- 
zine. ... And the more mythology you can 
translate into a modern setting—the more 
the black arts and power of Lucifer broods 
over it all—the better. 


In a totally different line of fantasy 
stands Ziff Davis’ Fantastic Adventures 
(540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago). 
Here the magazine’s title explains the need 
—Fantastic Adventures. To a certain extent 
science is required but so slightly as to be 
within any capable person’s range. In my 
own activities with this magazine I have for 
instance sold a series concerning a super- 
woman born on Venus, who becomes super- 
human because of that planet’s climate. 
What science there is is limited to Venus, 
its known characteristics (superheat, jungles, 
mud swamps, etc.), and the fast space 
machine she uses. The rest is pure fantastic 
adventure, carrying my heroine all over 
Venus, to Earth, to Mercury, into space, 
and all the time stressing the fantastic na- 
ture of her exploit. Yet another story of 
mine “Special Agent to Venus”, was prin- 
cipally a special-agent story, only the fan- 
tastic part came in that the hero had to 
reach another world in a specified time with 
a secret message. Again, the fantasy came 
in the other-world background, and the ad- 
ventures were the story. 

Or, sticking to Earth, this magazine likes 
odd stories of men and women affected by 
mysterious unknown powers from the cos- 
mos—or deals just as freely in weird phe- 
nomenon which carries the characters to 
unknown worlds and planes. A few titles 
in themselves give the slant—“Goddess of 
the Fifth Plane,” “Daughter of Thor,” and 
so on. And lengths? From 6,000 to 15,000, 
but query the editor for anything above this. 
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NTIRELY in the field of the logically 

explained supernatural mystery stands 
Thrilling Mystery (Standard & Better Pub- 
lications, 10 East 40th Street, N.Y.C.). 
Here the build up is always weird, on the 
verge of horrifying, but in the closing 
scenes every weird trick which has been 
played must be capable of a logical ex- 
planation. In truth these stories are de- 
tective yarns with a horror background and 
strong woman slant. Lengths up to 10,000. 


One short story which might serve as an 
angle dealt with an alleged ghost in a 
locked room of an ancient house. The 
“shost” finally proved to be a tiny image 
in the stained glass of the room’s window, 
which, when projected by the sunshine 
beaming through it, produced a full sized 
enlarged ghost on the haze of dust in the 
air. This shows the logical explanation of a 
creepy setup. Of itself the idea would be 
valueless—but added to it were the efforts 
of the villains to use the trick as a means of 
driving out the new owners of the house. 
Why? Because there was oil under it and 
the villians wanted monopoly over it... . 
Told in 6,000 words or less. There is a per- 
fect sample of the style—Mystery, creepi- 
ness, a real reason for the weird build up, 
a logical explanation for it, and strong 
woman angle. (In this case the heroine was 
the would-be victim of the “ghost.”) Long 
or short, all stories for this magazine must 
be logically explained at the close. 

From the weird and fantastic field it is 
not a big leap to science-fiction, though it is 
a more exacting medium in that you must 
have your facts accurate—and the degree 
of science wanted and method of using it 
varies immensely with each magazine. 


For the purely scientific story and the de- 
velopment of a scientific theory through its 
logical channels to a final conclusion, 
Astounding Science-Fiction is certainly the 
market. Here all forms of science are dealt 
with, the main prop being the reaction of 
everyday humans faced with the manifesta- 
tion of a scientific fact (as we know it to- 
day) raised in the story to the nth degree 
of perfection it must attain some time in 
the future. And the more skillfully you use 
your scientific bag of tricks (even to re- 
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fering to a radiophone instead of telephone, 
and monobus instead of street car, etc.) the 
more you will infuse into your story that 
essential degree of purely scientific develop- 
ment so essential to this magazine. No 
theme is barred if its science is well de- 
veloped—Time, space, interplanetary, geo- 
logical, psychological, metallurgical, mathe- 
matical, dimensional. ... But it cannot 
be too strongly stressed that you must be 
sure of your scientific facts. If not, check 
up on them from a library. No science 
fiction editor will allow glaring faults of 
science to slide past him. 


Similarly with Thrilling Wonder Stories 
(yarns up to 10,000 and controlled by Stan- 
dard Publications) the need is for stories 
entirely accurate in scientific detail, but 
with this magazine—as its title implies— 
the story must build up through thrilling 
sequences to a completely thrilling, or un- 
expected, denouement. The thrills can come 
through any medium of science—Time, 
interplanetary, microcosm, etc.—and_pre- 
ferably the theory you have been trying to 
explain in your story should be cleared up 
at the conclusion... . 





In the same category, controlled by the 
same firm, stands Startling Stories, but be- 
cause of the length of these—40/45,000 
words—far more massive science develop- 
ment is demanded. This magazine is in- 
terested in really good streamlined science- 
fiction with good character development. 
Submit 10,000 words and synopsis of the 
remainder of story in the first place, and 
remember that no logical scientific subject 
is barred but that actionful writing is essen- 
tial and not weighty theorizing. 

N THE realm of the human scientific 

story stands Amazing Stories (540 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago). For this mag- 
azine I have written many a story on many 
a subject over several years, and experience 
has shown me that the chief needs are a 
not-too-scientific-plot, human characters, 
and logical development of the scientific 
thesis expounded. I have built up and sold 
stories to Amazing from 6,000 to 14,000 
words on the following themes: The adven- 
tures of a scientific detective whose job it 
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is to solve mysteries which have been com- 
mitted by scientists, thereby bringing in the 
scientific slant and plot all the way through; 
stories based on the theories concerning an- 
cient civilization (Atlantis, Mu, Luxor, 
etc.); stories on ultrasonics, or inaudible 
sound waves; stories about the new Deluge, 
a world deprived of all women, a prison 
settlement on the Moon—and so on. 


A method of telling an s-f yarn which 
appeals to me, and which I use not infre- 
quently, is the “webwork” system. In truth 
it is the system used hy the mystery writer. 
The plot branches ol! into several puzzling 
directions, each one distinct and baffling, 
yet in the end tying up into a neat bow with 
the other strands to form the solution. Any 
science fiction plot is capable of this treat- 
ment, and simply put, it really amounts to 
making a straight-forward scientific fact 
mysterious, then explaining it away by de- 
vious twists and turns during the unraveling 
of the plot. But complexity must be sacri- 
ficed, if it cannot be presented as clearly 
as daylight, so that effortless reading will 
result. This is an editorial requirement 
which is exceptionally strict. Also, there 
must be as few characters as possible— 
each vital to the plot. All stories should 
contain much dialogue, and expressly, 
should start with dialogue, except in ex- 
tremely rare instances where a _ special 
literary effect is desired. 


Yet another method is the swift action 
method, whereby from the scientific basis 
the characters are whirled into a non-stop 
race of events, beginning, say, with the dis- 
covery of a scientific secret, its theft, and 
then the lightning chase to get it back 
again. Swift action and webwork: neither 
can go wrong if they are done properly. 


And the ideas for weird and scientific 
stories? Where do they come from? Well, 
it’s about as easy as describing yellow to a 
color-blind man since every writer has his 
or her own individual way of getting a plot 
—but in the fantasy and scientific field the 
method has a definite process, unlike the 
ordinary story. 


To the weird field first, then: In the be- 
ginning consider any situation or personal 
characteristic which seems to you unusual 
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or peculiar. For instance —lycanthropy 
(werewolfism) ; vampirism; second sight; 
the power to cast a spell; occult gifts; a 
witch ancestry—any weird personal char- 
acteristic—and thereafter decide how best 
to use your particular odd penchant to the 
best advantage. 

If the old disused house or graveyard 
after midnight occurs to you as environ- 
ment, try not to use them. They are some- 
what outmoded unless definitely relative to 
the story. A weird tale has its chief kick in 
that it is enacted in modern surroundings 
with which the reader can draw a parallel. 
And obviously it is much more gripping— 
horrifying if you like—if sweet Mary Smith 
turns out to be a vampire; or strong-jawed 
Joe Brown becomes a werewolf for no ap- 
parent reason. . . 

Tales wherein a weird ancestry—such as 
witchcraft—affect the present day charac- 
ters are well received; just as are those 
which show the vast struggle of everyday 
human beings against the powers of evil 
and darkness abroad in a modern world. 
Yet again, it is not a bad idea to develop a 
character who has all the attributes of 
Lucifer himself (thereby bringing in the 
powers of darkness angle). 

To single out any particular weird tale 
as an example would be futile since every 
writer and reader approaches the subject in 
a different frame of mind. Study of the 
magazine selected and the utilization of the 
few hints I have given should help to pro- 
duce a salable story. 

As to science fiction, though the require- 
ments of the various magazines differ the 
essential basis of any scientific story is the 
same. First it is as well to single out some 
singular scientific fact—say in a newspaper 
or journal—and ponder the possibilities 
which might arise from that fact. The plot- 
clue might be just anything. 

At random, let us imagine these head- 
lines in a paper—“‘New Planet Discovered!” 
—‘“Startling New Metal! Element 93!”— 
“Giant Telescopic Reflector Completed!” 
Any notification of scientific advancement 
is just asking to be converted into a scien- 
tific story. But how?—you say. 

Well, let’s take No. 2 above and see how 
the different magazines would like it in 
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story form. . . Astounding would be inter- 
ested in the technical details of the metal, 
and as near as possible a forecast of the 
part it might play in engineering of the 
future. This strong science enacted through 
human beings would definitely interest 
them, but it would demand pretty well of 
research and postulation. 


Thrilling Wonder Stories would prefer 
the dramatic side. Discovery of the metal— 
greedy scientist goes too far in probing its 
possibilities—brings disaster on himself and 
the world. 

Amazing Stories: The creation of a set 
of human and sympathetic characters with 
a vital problem with personal emotional 
values which can now be complicated by 
the introduction of the new metal, which 
brings them up aghast before the new 
menace or problem, and threatens to wreck 
their whole lives. Thus we have two 
separate stories, really. One about the 
discovery of a new metal, the other about 
two (or more) people who have a vital 
and terrific problem of their own (which 
becomes the reader’s by proxy if it is made 
personal enough by clever character paint- 
ing). The two stories dovetail, and the 
climax of one is the solution of the other. 
In short, the main story is the story of the 
people, and the complication that comes 
to them is the story of the new metal. One 
cannot exist without the other. 


Startling Stories (40,000 Words): Dis- 
covery of the metal. It is, say, really a val- 
uable gem from another world. Invaders 
arrive and try to steal it. Many characters 
of Earth and the invading world move into 
the scene. The struggle for the ownership 
of the metal; the battle between the 
sciences of opposing worlds fills the canvas, 
and so on until the end when the metal’s 
fate is decided in whatever way you think 
best—and the more unexpected the better! 


Here, then, are the working formulae for 
each of the magazines, and a little thought 
will show how each or any of the random— 
and imaginary — newspaper titles I’ve 
quoted could be used for one magazine or 
the other, whichever style suits you best. 


Another point to remember is that scien- 
tists are not old gray-beards dabbling about 


in some kind of Faustian setup. They are 
keen, clever men—and women—who in- 
habit immaculate laboratories and have 
State aid to finance them. Not infrequently 
they even give their lives for a great dis- 
covery—and herein is another plot of the 
Amazing variety. 

Further, do not indulge in the man-who- 
conquered-the-earth theme unless you have 
a very original slant on the subject. Gener- 
ally speaking, your heroes should be sane, 
reasonable scientists, and should they be- 
come super-geniuses it should only be 
through a fully explained agency—say a 
scientific machine of some kind, or a new 
type of radiation from the void. . . 


And the heroines? Good looking, prac- 
tical—but not drooping beauties of the love 
story variety. .. 


America leads in the field at the moment, 
but prior to the war Britain had launched 
Fantasy every month, and the quarterly 
Tales of Wonder was well established. 
France had followed with Tales of Fantasy. 
Canada has—or had—Uncanny Tales. 


War has curtailed a lot of these publica- 
tions—stopped them entirely in fact in 
Britain and France—but in another sense 
war has mercilessly educated the great 
reading public to the power and possibilities 
of science. When peace brings leisure and 
the time to read and think, imaginative and 
scientific fiction will not be a hazy, half 
understood literature, but an ever growing 
interest one jump ahead of the marvels 
which will be bound to come in the post- 
war years. 





Michael H. Froelich, formerly managing 
editor of Aero Digest, has been appointed 
as assistant to the publisher, William B. 
Ziff, for Flying magazine. 

A leading aviation editor, author, and 
columnist for the past sixteen years, Mr. 
Froelich achieved recognition in 1938 when 
he captured the TWA Aviation Writers’ 
Trophy for magazines. 

His headquarters will be at the Chicago 
office of the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
540 North Michigan Avenue. 
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Here's How It Goes 


(In Confessions) 


By MARY FRANCES MORGAN 


OW do you go about writing con- 

fessions? Where do you get mate- 

rial? Are confession writers mostly 
amateurs or professionals? Does a con- 
fession writer sign his own name when sub- 
mitting a second manuscript? Is an agent 
necessary? What does an editor mean by 
“taboos in the field?” 

There are so many things, in any kind 
of writing, that you have to Icarn for 
yourself. But there ave some things, spe- 
cific, definable things, which a would-be 
confession writer can be armed with be- 
fore tackling plot-making. 

Once, not too long ago, these magazincs, 
taken as a whole, played up tragedy, mis- 
fortune, the grim aspects of life. And 
sensation, for sensation’s sake, was the rule 
of the day. Provided “the wages of sin is 
grief” was tacked on at the end of a story. 

Well, (and most of the regulars are de- 
lighted!) that’s all changed, now. The 
love-problem, and marriage-problem story 
leads the ficld in all of the first-person 
mags. 

If you’re the sort of writer capable of 
telling a good, straight, dramatic, and sin- 
cere love story, with the first person ring 
of authenticity, then—this is your day. 

Confession editors are just as badly in 
need of new writers as are the love story, 
or fact detective, or Western story editors. 
And, in most cases, their bottom rate is 
twice that paid as an average in the pulp 
field. 

A love story, written as a confession, 
still needs a toned-down sin, suffer, and 
repent angle for two out of three of the 
magazines. Only—the kind of sinning is 
changed. In a recent Ictter from Florence 
Cleveland, who assists Rose Wyn. over at 
Secrets, there is this to note: “With the 
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censorship on confession magazines getting 
tighter and tighter each month, we are 
secking strong, dramatic, family-problem 
stories built on differences of viewpoint or 
temperament instead of illicit situations... 
Taboos (here they are, then) for the 
present are: divorce, suicide, murder, il- 
licit love, shootings. Should the Holy Rol- 
lers, or Jchovah’s Witnesses gain the lobby 
power of the NODL (National Order For 
Decent Literature*) the taboos may un- 
dergo a different change. 


“Tt is especially desirous to work into 
stories the atmsophere of aiding the war 
effort on the home front, civilian defense, 
conservations activities, etc., for the neces- 
sary patriotic atmosphere. 


“We want plenty of action, emotion, 
and conflict, but not sex, not right now, 
anyway—” 

Ethel Pomcroy, of Personal Romances, 
had this to say, a while back (mind if I 
quote is, Ethel?) I had a good laugh when 
I read it, and am tempted to pass it on!— 
“As you know, the confession magazines 


*The NODL has its office at Washington and 
is conducted, Drew Pearson states in the “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round”, by a representative of 
Bishop Noll, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. While 
some ministers resent the censorship activities of 
this League, the great majority of them merely 
envy its power and hope to enjoy the same them- 
selves, when their church can subsidize a censor- 
ship drive. If 20 churches reach for power in 
the post office with the same skill of the NODL 
we can look for some curious manifestations as 
different religious sects foist their ideas on others. 
We must never forget that the attitude other 
church politicians and job holders have toward 
the NODL is envy. People of this category are 
not interested in a free press, or a free spirit or 
a free anything else. They want large offices, 
power, and good jobs. The danger, therefore, 
is in larding the post office with men who fail to 
recognize the motivating human instinct behind 
any lobby, church or otherwise.—Ed. 
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no longer use confession stories. (The big 
mags are using those!) We want no illicit 
love, no seductions, no little unwanted 
babies, nothing sensational—” 

Which reminds me of a telegram which 
must have caused a little puzzlement in 
the local office, to say the least. On one 
occasion, Helen Cunningham wired me: 
“Need unmarried girls preferably no babies 
postpone deadline to thirtieth if abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

I don’t know what kind of traffic-ing 
they must have thought I was doing! In 
a case like that, it’s fun to act mysterious 
and let them guess. 

But, back to our subject. Hilda Wright, 
of True Story, said about a recent Book- 
Length of mine, in briefly summing up 
their requirements: “This novel has just 
about everything that we want—young 
love, romance, heartbreak, separation, and 
the patriotic angle of the son’s heroism—” 

Another time, setting me straight about 
one which did not have everything they 
wanted, Mr. Lieferant wrote: “We do not 
like to have any girl to have any semblance 
of an affair with a married man, or vice 
versa. These magazines have sinned to such 
an extent in the past that there is a time 
when we have to swing the other way, and 
we are definitely swinging the other way. 

“We want sex and romance, but always 
of a legitimate kind.” 

Modern Romances, under the editorial 
guidance of Hazel Berge, tells writers 
that— 

“Regional stories are wanted. Build up 
background, color, emphasize character 
portrayal. Whether you base your story on 
a situation of emotional conflict or on an 
everyday problem situation of wide appeal, 
be sure it is truly representative of real 
people. The war, at home and abroad; de- 
fense, as it affects you and your home life; 
interesting variations of the new problems 
induced by wartime economy are accepta- 
ble . . . Ask yourself “How are changed 
conditions affecting the lives and emo- 
tions of bovs and girls, husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers, in my community?” 

The other leading confession groups are 
the Fawcett and Hillman Publications. 


Mary Rollins, under the latter banner, is 
especially cordial to new-comers, and most 
generous with her help if a manuscript 
shows promise. 

I doubt seriously if you’d find a group 
of more genuinely human, cooperative edi- 
tors in the entire writing field than those 
men and women who keep the confession 
magazines, come paper cuts or censorship, 
topping the list of “best sellers” on the 
magazine stands throughout the nation 
year after year after year. 

Writing the confession story, like build- 
ing a house, takes in a lot of territory, and 
to compress the information about it into 
one article I’d like to cover three specific 
points : 

Motivation: Sound motivation, or rea- 
son-for-doing, is the backbone of the first 
person story. To supply your main char- 
acter with a logical motive is the only 
legitimate springboard for action in con- 
fessions. I did it because—(and whatever 
I did, it better be a good because) into 
those four words go all your chances for 
sympathy, sincerity, emotion, and inevita- 
bility. 

To study motivation, buy a half dozen 
magazines, and make a chart listing what 
the narrator did, and why it was done— 
as for instance: 

(a) Sin—Girl falls for sister’s hus- 
band. Motivation—because sister is 
weak, selfish and certain to ruin his life. 
Action—she fights against love, and Re- 
sult is repaid by winning something she 
comes to value even more. (Might be a 
coveted success, or another love, or the 
man, himself, if the sister dies or leaves 
him.) 

(b) Sin—Girl agrees to marry a man 
she doesn’t love. Motivation—the man 
she does love is frowned upon by the 
relatives who made many sacrifices to 
bring her up. Action—conflict with di- 
vided loyalties, and Result bringing rela- 
tives around to see things her way in 
time for a happy ending. 

(c) Sin—Women working in a vital 
defense job throws it over to take dance- 
hall job, but keeps fact secret. Motiva- 
tion—a childhood habit of getting the 
most out of the least work, coupled with 
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a desire to give her only daughter the 
best of everything. Action—pretending 
one life while she lives another, and Re- 
sult the near-tragedy of impending de- 
linquency when the daughter is disil- 
lusioned by the discovery. 

By analyzing published stories in the 
above manner, you’ll soon get the swing of 
it—and will be able to spot weak motiva- 
tion before you ruin the chances of your 
story by making use of it. 

Suppose the stories just mentioned had 
been written by someone who was foggy 
on the subject of motivation. It’s quite 
likely that this is what might have moti- 
vated the same plots: 

(a) The girl simply fell for her sis- 
ter’s husband because she enjoyed the 
thrill of conquest, and considered con- 
ventions stuffy. (Sure, it’s done in life, 
I know. But what about sympathy for 
the narrator? And a check for your 
story?) 

(b) The heroine goes ahead and mar- 
ries the man she doesn’t love just because 
he can give her more than the man she 
loves. (It happens every day, but 
could you call her a heroine, or hope to 
make anyone give a good-sized darn 
what happens to her?) 

(c) The woman in the defense job 
throws it over because the work isn’t 
good for her complexion, or just be- 
cause dancing is more enjoyable than 
handling a drill press. (Could be, but 
would anyone with someone they love in 
the Army feel an iota of sympathy 
toward her?) 

When you do build a story around an 
unsympathetic character, you’ve got to 
ring in an unhappy ending, or be a genius, 
or both. Will you easily forget the scene 
of Scarlett O’Hara standing in that bar- 
ren, desolate field and vowing “I'll never 
be hungry again?” However, with editors 
leaning more and more toward the promise 
of happiness in story endings, you’ll have 
better chances at sales if you practice sound, 
logical, and sympathetic motivations. Keep 
abreast of the trends of action by studying 
the magazines, and always analyze the 
motivation in your proposed story before 
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you put the first line of it on paper. 

Take the background and the people 
that you know, and—if you capture the 
pathos, and the beauty, and the heart- 
break that goes into “the quiet despera- 
tion” of their lives, editors will beat a path 
to your door. 

That’s all. That’s absolutely all. Their 
desires and their decisions, their hopes and 
their struggles, their weaknesses and their 
strength, made important by sincere and 
emotional writing—and pitted against the 
problems that complicate the world today 
—form the new and infinitely better-done 
confession stories that are being done as 
of now. 





HERE does one get ideas for con- 
fessions? 

I can only tell you where I got a few 
of mine. A little boy named Ronnie lives 
next door to me, and I live next door to 
the highway, along which army trucks 
occasionally pass in long caravans. Ron- 
nie should do imitations for Major Bowes. 
He can make every war-sound imaginable 
—machine guns in action, dive bombers, 
P 40’s, cannons. He goes zooming and 
put-put-putting all over the place. And 
when the soldiers pass, he dons his helmet, 
makes a fox-hole of my pampas grass and 
holds private maneuvers, complete with 
sound effects. His mother said to me one 
day, “I hope there won’t be a war when 
Ronnie grows up. He’d be the first to 
enlist.” I started thinking—but suppose 
he couldn’t? Suppose something, or a 
combination of somethings — interfered 
with his patriotic ambitions? I couldn’t 
get rid of the thought until I wrote a 
book-length called “J Wanted to be a 
Soldier.” Macfadden’s bought it. 

Then, there was the girl everybody was 
talking about, who was so determined to 
save her face by marrying a boy who no 
longer wanted her, that she sacrificed the 
very thing she was most determined to 
protect—her pride. Rose Wyn published 
the story it suggested this month. 

Sometimes, it’s just a sentence that 
drifts your way at a party. “I can’t im- 
agine why she wants to marry again, at 
her age.” That suggested a story to me, 
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once, simply because I could. Another 
time, someone said, in my hearing, “Why 
do you suppose that sweet so-and-so. girl 
puts up with that good-looking fool she 
married?” I supposed my way into a story. 

I’m not suggesting that you can take 
somebody’s life, as is, and make a story 
out of it. Usually, you can’t. And it isn’t 
safe, if you could. Take your cue from 
life, but let your imagination set the stage 
for action. If you keep your eyes open, 
your ears open, and your heart open—you 
won’t have any trouble finding ideas for 
stories—confession or otherwise. You’re 
more likely to have trouble finding time 
to get around to all your ideas! 





Photo Market 


Look Magazine, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, welcomes picture contributions 
from both amateur and profesional photog- 
raphers. Pictures should be of good quali- 
ty, at least 4x5 in size, and accompanied 
by a fully explanatory letter or caption. 
Virtually any subject is appropriate, pro- 
vided it has wide general interest and ap- 
peal. Payment, upon acceptance, averages 
five dollars for Reader’s Page contributions, 
ten dollars and up for other photographs. 
Pictures will be returned only if accom- 
panied by return postage and full name and 
address of sender. 





Sir: 

Charles McCormack’s item on page three, 
July issue, Wrrrer’s Dicet, is incorrect. 
Following are the facts: Liberty looks at 
all types of humor by all cartoonists. Pays 
$40 for top notch material. Only require- 
ment is that cartoons be funny. Editor 
Lawrence Lariar interviews local cartoon- 
ists all day on Wednesdays only. Reports 
on cartoons are prompt. 

Liberty, 
205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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N a month the 1944 theatre season will 
be upon us. 

For the next 9 months, the 20 leading 
producers here will be standing em up for 
$3.30 a copy, and the 12 leading critics will 
be knocking em down, for 3c a copy. 

Assuming you have spent the summer 
preparing your entry and are now ready 
to deliver the goods to this little isle, it 
seems worthwhile spending a few minutes 
on suggestions for improving the market- 
ability of your wares. 

Producers are bewitched creatures. Har- 
ried by actors, casting agents, critics, cha- 
meleon financial backers who say yes at the 
Stork Club and no next morning at the 
Automat, who can chart a producer’s brain 
or its reaction to a script? 

The only thing sure is if he sees a script 
which has an amateur binding and type- 
layout, he will automatically rate it amateur 
and shove it under his bicarbonate glass 
without further aggravation. 

In the accompanying illustrations we em- 
ploy one of the original stage scripts used 
by George S. Kaufman, “The Fabulous 
Invalid,” written in collaboration with Moss 
Hart. 

The MSS was typed by the Rialto Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. It is the leading typing service for 
professionals here. They give you 48 hour 
service, charge $18 for 100 pages. You get 
6 copies on onion skin paper. If you want 
more than 6 copies, their mimeograph ser- 
vice charges $65 for 30 copies. 

If you wish to type the script yourself 
make sure you are using onion skin paper 
and extra thin carbon. You can get 6 clear 
copies on your typewriter. 
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The front page of the binder, as you can 
see, has only the title and the author’s 
names. Also the copyright creditline. 


A play may be copyrighted by sending 
a letter to the “Copyright Bureau” in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and asking for an applica- 
tion. They will send you a pink card, which 
contains a few queries. You answer them, 
send a money order or check for $1 plus a 
copy of your script, and they mail you back 
a copyright certificate. 


Just what value this has, we’ve never 
discovered. Most playwrights save them- 
selves the trouble. When an agent has your 
script she makes you go to this bother. 

Some 5000 plays were copyrighted in 
Washington last year. 50 of these reach the 
stage. 


Next, after the cover, comes the title 
page. This is a duplicate of the front. 


Next page carries a list of characters. 
List your actors in the order of their ap- 
pearance on the stage. At the bottom, tell 
where the action takes place. And if your 
list of actors is too long, boom go your 
chances. A play with more than 20 char- 
acters costs too much to produce. A play 
with more than one set costs too much to 
produce. Each set adds up to a couple of 
thousand. Each set demands 6 additional 
stage hands each getting $90 a week. And 
each actor means $150 outlay by the pro- 
ducer. He has to post that much security 
with Actors Equity to guarantee that ac- 
tor’s salary will be paid after the customary 
4 weeks rehearsal. That’s called the Equity 
bond. 


The next page should have a short de- 
scription of the scene. Then the dialogue 
of the play begins. 


A few notes about dialogue: Since a play 
is all dialogue, and all the visual images 
have to reach the audience via actors who 
take your dialogue and make stage vig- 
nettes with it, it might be wise to use the 
professional playwrights method of writing 
a play. 

He first writes a synopsis of what hap- 
pens in the three acts. This is called “scen- 
arizing.” 


After the whole tale has been plotted out 
in this skeleton fashion, you have a scen- 
ario. Then you begin to put the words in 
the mouths of your characters. 


It’s like the parts of a jig saw puzzle. 
First you invent a scheme. Then you turn 
your attention to the parts. 


Sinclair Lewis is reported to have said 
that playwriting is like manufacturing a 
fine watch, while novel writing is like mak- 
ing a collar button, in comparison. Each 
line of dialogue is vital or it is worthless. 


Using the scenario method, it usually 
takes one week to dialogue each act. 


If you go to the public library and ex- 
amine some scripts you will see dialogue is 
short. A sentence. Often only a few words. 


People don’t speak 5 minute epigrams 
then wait patiently while the oponent in 
turn speaks his 5 minute soliloquy. In the 
staging, the two actors would be facing 
each other like a debating team. 


The above is important, for when a pro- 
ducer, a cautious hand to his brow, leafs 
through your script and sees pages of solid 
print, long crowded paragraphs of talk, in- 
stead of short dialogue lines, you’re sunk. 
You’ve given the poor fellow a headache 
again. He’ll never forgive you. 


Now let us say, you’ve written your script, 
typed it properly, bound it properly and 
want to send it to America’s only stage 
market, which is New York. 


It’s best to send it to an agent. But they 
are so difficult to “sell” and so dilatory in 
their practices you’d think they were the 
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producers, or producers’ representatives, 
instead of being what they profess to be, 
your representatives. 

That’s because most of them are hanging 
on by the skin of their teeth. Very few of 
them are successful. None of them have 
adequate reading staffs and offices, or the 
personnel to give you prompt attention and 
courteous reactions. Most of the agents are 
lucky if they can sell 10 options a year. 
Since an option is for $100 or so (according 
to Dramatists Guild rules, a 30 day option 
brings the author $100; a 6 month option, 
about $500) and the agents are permitted 
to collect only 10%, their revenue would 
be about $100 a season. And that’s about 
what most of them earn, too. (That’s all 
most of them are worth). 

After a year or two of fat earnings of 
$100 a year (98c a week) the play agent’s 
agile brain naturally thinks up the “reading 
fee.” 

So you may send your script to an agent 
and her quick glance decides her to handle 
you. If by some miracle, she can sell the 
script for an option of $100, this does not 
mean you will get a production. The pro- 
ducer has the rights to your play for a 
month, but doesn’t have to exercise them. 
The show, “Skin of Our Teeth” was op- 
tioned by many producers, none of which 
produced them, except the last one. 

However, you are very lucky indeed if 
you can achieve an option. 

Let’s assume that agents do not wish to 
handle your play. Your way is now hard, 
truly. 

Movies refuse to read unsolicited scripts, 
so you have no out there. 

If you live in New York, you can carry 
your opus from door to door, a profitless 
pastime indeed, unless you carry a full line 
of Fuller Brushes. However, you usually 
can get a producer to read it, if you persist, 
or perhaps spin him an engaging tale, or 
show a shapely calf (female). What he 
will often suggest, especially if you’ve only 
written a few plays as yet, is that you get 
someone in to help you “rewrite it.” He 
will recommend one of the bright young 
playwrights he knows who have also tend- 
ered him scripts. 
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Take his advice. Get someone to analyse 
and help you revamp your play. It’s excel- 
lent training. And often it brings fine re- 
sults. Perhaps the producer may even de- 
cide to option the play. 

If you live out of town, your problems 
are redoubled everytime you mail out your 
MSS, (at 60c each way, too. Where does 
the postal dept. get that stuff. And why 
doesn’t the Authors’ League and Drama- 
tists’ Guild put a stop to it. The railway 
express carries it for one-half price and 
makes a good profit on it.) 

Anyhow, every time you mail out your 
MSS it gets lost for a half year, and you 
are kidding yourself with “well, it didn’t 
get a refusal, that’s a good sign, Mary.” 

So our advice is, take it around to your 
neighborhood playhouse and try to get them 
to produce it. Then you are in a stronger 
position when you mail a copy to New 
York. You can include the playbill and 
the critics reviews. 

But if you are unwilling to relinquish the 
Bway market, pay the agent her $5 reading 
fee. Considering all the time and the sweat 
you've invested in creating your play, the 
$5 fee is trifling. She will earn this $5 by 
the work she’ll do for you. 

What should one do if the agent then 
says, “I have read your play and find it 
very engaging, however—” 

We knoweth not. 

Usually she is right. In your case she 
may be wrong. 

We can only say that if you write a play 
every year, by the time you’ve written your 
6th, something tangible should have hap- 
pened to you. Maybe you will have met a 
beautiful and rich actress and become her 
household pet. The persistence involved in 
turning out 6 scripts generally is rewarded 
in some way. 

For that reason alone, we urge you to 
keep writing. And the more plays you 
write, the better a craftsman you will be. 
We base that decision on the several hun- 
dred playwrights we have met, or whose 
scripts we have read during the past few 
years. This number is a fair sampling; and 
the statement is concurred in by all the 
agents and producers we know. 
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You do not waste the time you’ve spent 
in playwriting. 
* * ’ 
VERY musical in town, even revivals 
are doing big business, packing in the 
fat business men fatigued from holding 
ceiling prices down. 

So are political plays and plays with 
propaganda ideas. The play which has the 
most political significance, “Tomorrow The 
World” is making enormous profits for all 
the investors, the 20-odd of them. 

Here’s what one producer suggests. “You 
write a play about some situation you know 
so well, and feel so strongly about that you 
are impatient to write about it, and you’ve 
got an edge on all of your fellow play- 
wrights.” 

Lester Mayer, who owns a piece of “To- 
morrow The World,’ and has apparently 
become bitten by the show profits bug, says 
he will turn producer next season and is 
now looking for scripts. His office is 1430 
Bway. 

Arthur Wirtz, co-sponsor of “Stars On 
Ice” which plays to a million patrons a 
year and does something like $40,000 worth 
of business a week (think of that!) says he 
will produce three legit plays this coming 
season. He wants comedies without a war 
theme. He also says he wants no investors, 
he has his own money. He’s already bought 
one play. His executive director is William 
H. Burke. Center Theatre, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 

Ed Gould, a young man who took a 
summer theatre in Boston, and ran it in 
the winter time for a profit, is now in New 
York operating a successful small theatre 
on the outskirts of town. (Good idea for 
some of you enterprising readers) He just 
produced “Claudia” and “Eve Of St. 
Mark” last month and now he wants to put 
a production on Bway this fall. If he likes 
your play he will try it out in his Cedarhurst 
stock theatre which has about 500 seats. 
He says he wants, preferably, a play with a 
Russian American theme, or Jewish Amer- 
ican theme. His address is the Cedarhurst 
Theatre, Cedarhurst, L. I., New York. 

Some people get all the breaks in life. 
There is a handsome young man named 
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Roy Cornell, who has been additionally 
blessed with the gift of writing songs. Not 
only does he write them, but he sells them 
and gets $300 and $500 advances on them. 
Apparently he finds a lass, croons his af- 
fections for her, then hurries out and cashes 
in on it. We run into him often on Bway, 
and he hauls us into spaghetti cafes, where 
we do spaghetti duets. On the last occasion 
he revealed he is looking for a light book 
for a musical comedy. Or a comedy with 
gags. If he likes your idea, he will get right 
on it and knock out a musical score, he 
says. Roy Cornell lives at 710 Gerard Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. Phone is Melrose 5-6959. 

About a year ago, a smart publicity man 
named Jay Faggen did some arithmetic and 
discovered that one in 10 plays staged on 
Bway repays whatever investment 10 of 
them would cost. 

So he assembled some Wall street finan- 
ciers into a producing corporation which he 
chartered as Angels Inc. This group is sup- 
posed to have a million dollars to invest in 
plays. Just what type of scripts they want, 
they themselves don’t know. “Good ones” 
they tell you. Address your material to 
Angels, Inc., 1450 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

We have mentioned Jed Harris before, 
but it’s well to remember again he is still 
buying plays, dramas. He bought seven 
during the past several months, and says he 
wants more. 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Brock Pemberton who usually leads the 
pack with the first production of the sea- 
son, staged in September, still has no play. 
He does light comedies, like “Jante,” which 
is still on the boards (This reporter has a 
small part in it. Adv.) The boss is quite a 
wit, and falls for scripts with witticisms. He 
is also thrifty and likes ’°em with one set. 


244 W. 44th St., New York City for Mr. P. 
* * * 


In the next issue we will list all the pro- 
ducers who have announced their intention 
of contributing to the 1943-44 harvest of 
flops (90%) and successes (10%). We will 
also try to give you all the background and 
personal quirks we know about the gentry ; 
and a madder, empty skulled, ulcer bearing 
pack exists nowhere on the 45th parallel. 
Someone ought to write a play about them. 
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Give a Thought to Chaplains 


| the Magazine War Guide, monthly release to 
editors from the OWI is a suggestion that 
chaplains be used more frequently in fiction and 
articles. Following is what the OWI says about 
it. The information sources at the end are means 
of verifying facts, and of checking facts. These 
sources do not do your research nor write copy 
just for you. They will supplement your work if 
you are specific, brief and intelligent. Govern- 
ment information offices serving editors and 
writers are obligated only to serve people with a 
professional approach. You’d be surprised at 
some of the queries they get. 


CHAPLAINS AT WAR: Latest War Depart- 
ment records show that forty-two chaplains have 
become casualties or prisoners of war since De- 
cember 7, 1942. Falling bombs and flying shrap- 
nel do not recognize non-combatants. One ariny 
sergeant said: “The ability of a chaplain to be a 
soldier has made more converts among the troops 
than all the preaching in the world could have 
done.” 


Chaplains, both of the Army and Navy, are in 
the thick of the fighting, doing everything froia 
holding services in the jungles behind the lines to 
helping men make out wills, from giving out 
Bibles to carrying dead and wounded under fire. 
Following the armed services on every battlefront 
—the high seas, Iceland, Australia, India, the 
South Pacific, North Africa—their sagas tell the 
story of the war. Chaplains assigned to para- 
troops have volunteered for paratroop training, 
in order to accompany their men into action. 
There are instances of chaplains choosing to re- 
main with the wounded and be taken prisoner, 
rather than desert their men. Their work de- 
serves recognition in articles and fiction in 
national magazines. 


The individual exploits of chaplains on the 
field of battle make stirring tales in themselves 
and can be obtained from the offices of the Chiefs 
of Chaplains for Army and Navy. There also is 
a good story in their training at special schools 
maintained for the purpose of easing the transi- 
tion from civilian pastorates to military pastorates. 


The Army’s school at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., gives newly-appointed chap- 
lains a four weeks’ course which includes such 
subjects as practical duties of chaplains; leader- 
ship and administration; courtesies and customs 
of the service; military law, hygiene and first aid ; 
topography; graves registration; military corre- 
spondence and surveys; money and property; 
field service regulations; organizations of the 
Army; staff regulations; Army morale, and de- 
fense against chemicals. Some 400 chaplains a 
month are now being graduated. 


The Navy’s school is at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. The course here 
lasts eight weeks, two weeks of which are spent 


on a “shakedown cruise” on which the newly- 
appointed chaplain understudies the chip’s chap- 
lain and meets practical problems face to face 
before his graduation. Subjects studied include 
naval history; relationship of chaplains to men 
and officers; cooperation with the Red Cross 
and Navy Relief Society; and elements of faiths 
other than the chaplain’s own. This last is im- 
portant in the Navy, since only one Chaplain 
usually is assigned to a ship and must minister 
to men of all faiths. Field trips also are taken 
once a week throughout the training period—to 
navy yards, air stations, rifle ranges, etc. 


For information about chaplains or arrange- 
ments to visit the Chaplains’ Schools consult the 
Chaplains’ Offices of Army and Navy. For the 
Army, address Chaplain William R. Arnold, Chiet 
of Chaplains or Chaplain Joseph O. Ensrud, Of- 
fice of Technical Information, Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains, Room 3513, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. For the Navy, get in touch 
with Capt. R. D. Workman, Chief of Chaplains, 
or Lt. John L. Fortson, Chaplain’s Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Room 3068 Arlington 
Annex, Navy Department, Arlington, Va. 





Two Kinds 
Sir: 

Some years ago I made a talk before a large 
club of women writers. It may have been the 
“Pen and Brush,” here in New York. When I 
finished, questions began flying through the air, 
and the last was this gem, “Tell us some stories 
about the days when you were just a struggling 
writer.” I suggest that such a question is like 
the old chestnut, “Have you stopped beating 
your mother-in-law?” What would you have 
replied? I answered, “I know only two kinds 
of writers: those who struggle, and those who 
have given up the struggle.” 


PercrvaL WILDE, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

The annual Writers’ Roundup will be held at 
Trinidad, Colorado, August 22-23. 

Insofar as wartime restrictions will permit, 
the two-day get-together will follow the original 
schedule of instruction, inspiration, entertainment 
and “Hiya Pardner” friendship. 

To those who have attended in the past, the 
Trinidad Writer’s Club sends a special invitation 
this year. For those who want a vacation filled 
with fun and western hospitality—here is your 
opportunity. No conference fee. 


THELMA Crawrorp Doak, Cor. Sec., 
708 Tillotson Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 
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American Cookery, formerly the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, has just been ac- 
quired by the Whitney Publishing Company, 
11 E. 44th Street, New York, publishers of 
Interiors. Beginning with the September issue, 
Cookery will be issued in a new format, and 
with a changed editoria] policy. It will still 
be a consumer magazine, but more and more 
of the editorial content will be directed to 
teachers, home economists in business and in- 
dustry and to all those whose job it is to sce 
that people eat what is necessary in wartime. 

American Cookery is interested in_ stories 
about cooking, with recipes of interest to home- 
makers. They are not interested in stories about 
foreign foods unless they can be adapted to 
wartime conditions. Cookery wants articles 
slanted towards home economics teachers, nutri- 
tionists, and home economics people in business 
and industry. These articles may be reports on 
experimental work in nutrition and foods done 
in popular style. They also want stories on 
all new developments in food and nutrition, 
with pictures, if possible. Address all manu- 
scripts to Dorothy S. Towle, Managing Editor, 
American Cookery, 48 Fayettee Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Imogene Wolcott will continue as editor of 
Cookery. Mrs. Wolcott is a well known home 
economist and food expert; she broadcasts daily 
over the Mutual Network for the Duffy-Mott 
Company. Dorothy S. Towle, wife of the di- 
rector of the University of New Hampshire 
Writers’ Conference, is the Managing Editor, 
and Sally Larkin, formerly with the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, is the Household Editor. 





Sir: 

We are the Crown Publishers from whom 
you have purchased books in the past. We used 
to be at 444 Fourth Avenue, but we moved to 
the address below about a year ago. 

We have no connection whatsoever with 
Crown Publications of the Tribune Building. 
They are a vanity house and it is a source of 
great irritation to us that a firm of its type has 
a name so similar to our. The Tribune Building 
firm has no connection with us. 

N. WarTELs, 
Crown Publishers, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





A six-page statement of its editorial re- 
quirements appears in a new booklet 
issued by The Feed Bag, a trade journal 
issued at 741 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The journal is devoted 
to the interests of the retail feed dealer 
and was established in 1925. C. L. Ons- 
gard is editor. Payment of a 1,000 word 
story varies from $5 to $15; photos extra. 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you’re pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don't worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


FEES 


If you have sold $1000 worth of magazine 
fiction or non-fiction in 1942 I will handle 
you on 10% commission. I take you off 
fees after I sell you a couple of times. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable, 
and friendly constructive criticism on un- 
salable scripts. My fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 
12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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AN IDEA A DAY | : 
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SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
- Monthly Chart for Article Writers . 
The Applied Thesaurus p 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
By C. V. SHOLL 
An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his ¥ 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- sectoeces o 
scription and Human Action. sl2)3lalslel7 tl 
Reference lists lead to material for portraying any Dhol wireless a 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, — 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- #7) \ % n 





petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘“‘said''), Voice, 


Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. > 
3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare words / / ‘ Bit. 2 7 


























defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; N 
414 7°x9/2"” pages. Bound in green buckram. } 
Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: = 
“In my humble opinion you've produced a — which th 
se Gan eae. ee cae ee a eee 1. A PROMINENT ASTRONOMICAL of 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" PHOTOGRAPHER OF YOUR STATE. Slant: ul 
Fs sana ae, SS Gr enaney ere. How photography has been put to use in map- s 
ping the sky, in measuring the brightness of 
The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W the stars, and in determining other things in BI 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, New York astronomy. The equipment of the subject, and la 
his best photographs. The photographer’s ex- br 
os us tensive knowledge of astronomy. Market: State 
"MAGAEINE ANALYSIS newspapers. Unload this on a magazine de- 7 
mannaes Sune, vende pt voted to photography or science. “a 
Hnow now to cawermine differences in editorial policy. Learn 2. CHEMICAL GARDENING. Interviewa es 
[SE local citizen who follows this as a fascinating i. 
STORY WORKSHOP _ hobby. Things that can be grown without soil. re 
senorita crt topo How the subject learned the hobby. Informa- hin 
tion about such gardening. Market: A local “i 
SONG POEMS WANTED newspaper. Put this in the mail for a young | 
people’s magazine. 
To Be Set To Music 3. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESI- = 
DENT OF THE JEWELERS ASSOCIATION of 
Send your poems of all types to @ thoroughly | OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How the war has vel 
tamed nd ebinozs compove Mare thet | aed the jewelry trade, maling some pices | PE 
che ecb teeth at Cele of jewelry difficult or impossible to obtain. The vee 
seca sks gedinghat increase in the sale of rings, caused by the ; 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your marriage boom. Market: State newspapers. Try _ 
material be adaptable to music. to place this with a trade journal for jewelers. 1 
J. CHAS. McNEIL 4. AN OLD-TIME BUGGY MAKER OF of 
A. B. Master of Music YOUR CITY. His recollections of the days bus 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, @alif. when buggies were in great demand. The prices of 
of buggies in those pre-automobile days. De- % 
Oo! | 








tails about the buggy-building industry, as styles 


HILCREST STUDIO of the conveyances. Market: A local newspaper. Al 














Accepts beginning writers—personal coaching $10.00 a 5. THE DEAN OF CONGRESSMEN 1 
th. St d article manuscripts criticized and : wi agin: : 

suggested revision outlined, $1.00 per thousand words. | FROM YOUR STATE. Highlights of his Cll 
Special rates for 5000 words or over. career as a Congressman; his impressions of the 

HILCREST STUDIO noted men and women; important legislation wh 

4447 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. sponsored by him; chief problems at the present Exa 
time; other public offices held by the subject. in 

— WANTED — Market: State newspapers. new 
SONG POEMS 6. THE OPERATOR OF A LOCAL RID- 1 

FOR MUSICAL SETTING ING ACADEMY. Slant: How local citizens, cl] 

Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet now unable to do as much automobile riding inst! 

**Getting Ahead In Songwriting.’’ which explains everything, ° aaa 

We will gladly mail it to you without cost er obligation. as in pre-war days, depend upon the riding aE 

octal ee” — ae oy, academy for diversion. The stables; the types repe 

of horses available; the instructors. How the Mar 
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success of the academy effectively demonstrates 
that people love horses. Local dignitaries who 
are horseback enthusiasts. Market: A local news- 
paper. 

7. A VENERABLE LAW SCHOOL IN 
YOUR STATE. The founders and the first 
officials; veteran law professors; the library at 
the institution; noted graduates of the school; 
women students at present. Market: State 
newspapers. 


8. THE MOST DISASTROUS FIRES IN 
THE HISTORY OF YOUR STATE AND THE 
NATION. Anniversary angle—the great Chi- 
cago fire, which destroyed over one-third of 
that city, occurred on this day in 1871. Causes 
of the conflagrations; loss of life and property; 
unusual rescues. Work of the firemen, and their 
equipment. Market: State newspapers. 


9. AN INTERVIEW WITH A LOCAL 
BRAIN SPECIALIST. The study of the brain; 
latest discoveries about the brain; remarkable 
brain operations; rare brain disorders. Market: 
A local newspaper. 


10. A CHURCH HISTORIAN OF YOUR 
SECTION. His, or her, labors in gathering 
church history. Interesting facts about churches 
in your section, as uncovered by the subject. 
Ancient church documents discovered by the 
historian. Market: Sectional newspapers. This 
will appeal to the editor of a religious periodical. 


11. A SCHOOL OF MIDWIVERY IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: The invaluable service 
of midwives during the present war, in view 
of the scarcity of doctors. Does the state de- 
partment of health supervise the practice of 
midwives? The number of midwives in the 
state; the number of births they attended last 
year. Market: State newspapers. 


12. COLUMBUS DAY. Columbus’ discovery 
of America came on October 12, 1492. Colum- 
bus’ private life. His marriage into the family 
of one of Prince Henry’s navigators. His son 
Ferdinand, who left writings. The marital ados 
of other early navigators and explorers. Market: 
A local newspaper. 


13. THE HISTORY OF A DIALECT SO- 
CIETY OF YOUR STATE. Research work by 
the members; the best known experts on dialect 
who belong to the society; a typical meeting. 
Examples of odd dialects; the strangest dialects 
in the state; Indian dialect. Market: State 
newspapers. 


14. THE YOUNGEST PIANIST IN YOUR 
CITY. Is he, or she, a prodigy? The subject's 
instructors. At what age could the child play 


a piano? The extent of the young pianist’s 
repertoire? Has he composed any _ tunes? 
Market: A local newspaper. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 
507 Fifth Avenue New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for 
professional writers. 


x*wekk 


! have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, American Maga- 
zine, Household, Holland's, Everywoman’s and to all 
the leading books in the pulp field. 


x & & & 


Hope Campbell, for whom I sell, writes: 


‘Not only do you get me quick and consistent sales, but 
! value your friendly cooperation and story suggestions." 


x kkk 


lf you are a beginner you will benefit from my con- 
structive and detailed criticism and direction. This 
service 75c per thou and words. If you are a profes- 
sional | will work with you on a 10% basis. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 


SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent wel 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF _— 
LION phonograph records led by \ ICTOR! My ropo- 
sition speaks for aoe . . . SEEING IS BELIEV ING. 


Be coovimed NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. AVERS AVE., 








Chicago, Ill. 

















' New —— needed to re-write | Se FR F E 
nating writing 
oe up to $5.00 per ur spare time. 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210-U South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


BOTH A TYPEWRITER AND A CHECK | 


Splendid prsupetes. + 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postourd will do. 
For a 











short hort story (revise under directi 
won 5th prise 7 oan RITERS pre EST 1942” contes t. "and t 
then sold it t YING CADET. My latest sale for this 


author was for $100" Let's see if I can sell for you. 
placed bo ks, westerns, oe og shorts, articles, short stories, 
Reading fee: $1. ist 1,000 words, 25c each 1,000 addi- 
tional. 104, on sales. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
Carbon copy and extra front page free. 40c a thou- 
sand words. Scripts over 10,000 words, 35c a thousand. 
Minor corrections, spelling, grammar. Mailed flat. 


GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 


| SONGWRITERS} 


If you are really interested in mgr iste you should 
write at once for our booklet titled, **‘Songs From The Heart 
of The Nation."’ It tells all about our splendid service plan 
which many new — bang Hi = —, ,,80 highly. Let 
us help you, as we ers. yrite at once for 
your copy of our FREE “INST TRING | BOOKLET: 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 
204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Dept. 53, 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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15. BIRTHPLACES OF GOVERNORS OF 
YOUR STATE. Are any of the buildings log 
cabins? Markers erected at the sites. Governors 
who have been buried on, or near, their birth- 
places. Present owners of the places. Market: 
State newspapers. 


16. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF OLD 
CALENDARS. The oldest in his, or her, collec- 
tion; the oddest. Styles in calendars. Features 
of the calendars, as weather forecasts and 
gardening hints. Old calendar makers. Types 
of advertisements on the calendars. Market: A 
local newspaper. 


17. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
MODERN INDIAN. The _ introduction of 
Christianity among the Indians on a reserva- 
tion in your state, or nearby state. Present 
churches on the reservation and the pastors. The 
teaching of Christian songs to the Redskins. 
Market: State newspapers. This is good for a 
religious publication, possibly a general maga- 
zine. 


18. THE CHAMPION COLLEGE WREST: 
LER IN YOUR STATE. His training and his 
coach; his hardest matches. Does he plan to 
become a professional wrestler? His skill in 
other athletic events, as boxing. Market: State 
newspapers. 


19. LITERARY TASTES OF THE BLIND. 
Interview blind persons of your city for infor- 
mation on their favorite reading matter and 
favorite authors. Slant: How magazines and 
books printed with raised letters have enabled 
the sightless to “read” and added a helpful 
influence to their lives. Market: A local news- 


paper. 


20. AIR ACES OF YOUR STATE IN THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR. Their flying training; 
types of planes used in the conflict; number of 
enemy planes destroyed by the aces; narrow 
escapes; medals earned and the action which 
won them. First pilot from your state to be 
killed in action. Market: State newspapers. 


21. MEMORIES OF THE FIRST ELEC: 
TRIC LIGHTS IN YOUR CITY. This day 
marks the sixty-fourth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the electric lamp, so inject that into 
your article. Let an elderly citizen recall inci- 
dents connected with the introduction of elec- 
tricity. Market: A local newspaper. 


22. AN INTERVIEW WITH A RAIL- 
ROAD PRESIDENT OF YOUR STATE. 
Slant: The progress of railroading within recent 
years, especially since the outbreak of the war, 
and the railroad’s vital role in the prosecution 
of the conflict. How the president worked him- 
self up to his present prominence. Market: State 
newspapers. 


23. THE HISTORY OF PORTRAITS 
HANGING ON THE WALLS OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF YOUR STATE. Out- 
standing facts about the persons so honored, and 
the artists who did the portraits. The cost of 
the paintings. Market: State newspapers. 


24. A LOCAL WOMAN WHO OPERATES 
AN INSURANCE AGENCY. Her reason for 
entering such work. Her record in the sale of 
policies. The number of hours she works daily. 
The size of her organization. Slant: How by 
the energy and zeal of the woman executive the 
insurance agency has prospered, showing the 
subject’s grasp of insurance problems. Market: 
Sectional Newspapers. 


25. AN AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL 
IMPERSONATOR OF YOUR STATE. How 
the subject imitates well-known persons in both 
voice and appearance. Demands for his im- 
personations at entertainments. How he mas- 
ters impersonations. Do some celebrities object 
to impersonations of themselves? Market: State 
newspapers. 


26. THE “LIFE” OF THE REGISTAR OF 


A LOCAL OR NEARBY COLLEGE. The 
years with the largest enrollments. The states 
represented at present. Statistics about the 


student body. The “average” student. Market: 
A local newspaper. 


27. NAVY DAY. The beginning of the 
United States Navy about 1775, at the start of 
the American Revolution. Sea power in the 
War of 1812, the War Between the States, the 
Spanish-American War, and World War I. 
Great improvements in ships down the decades. 
Market: A local newspaper. 


28. EXPERIENCES OF A STAGE DE- 
SIGNER IN YOUR STATE. His study of in- 
terior decorating. How he designs stage sets. 
An insight into his studio. His most decorative 
and gigantic projects. Stagecraft introduced 
by the subject. His uses of color. Market: 
State newspapers. Don’t overlook a theater pub- 
lication with this. 


29. A FIRE PREVENTION EXPERT IN 
YOUR STATE. His experiences in this work. 
Campaigns he conducts in cities. His advice on 
the prevention of fires. The most common 
causes of fires. Slant: How the expert has aided 
the state immeasurably in war-time, by prevent- 
ing fires which would harm the war effort. 
Market: State newspapers. 


30. SEA SCOUTING IN YOUR STATE. 
The history of this organization, which is for 
youths with a love for sailing. Crafts belonging 
to members in your state; training in sailing 
them. The growth of Sea Scouting in the state 
and the leaders. Slant: The contribution of Sea 
Scouting to the naval forces of the nation within 
the past several years. Market: State news- 


papers. 
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At Last---Free Competition 
in the Music Industry 


The Biggest News of the Year for Writers 


OU writers of novels, short stories 
Y = articles, operate under a sys- 

tem of free competition. When you 
write some material you or your agent 
can send it to a publisher and be sure 
that it will be given a chance for ac- 
ceptance. You may not make the grade 
the first time but you know if you per- 
sist—if you study—if you take the ad- 
vice of honest critics—that sooner or 
later you have a chance for success. 


Against this background consider the music 
industry. If you write a song—it may be the 
best song in the world—it might be the great 
War Song—it may be musically perfect. 
Then you send it to a publisher or to a motion 
picture company. You expect them to examine 
it— and hope it will be accepted. To your 
surprise the envelope is returned UNOPENED. 
You receive no explanation. You are ignored. 
You’re an outsider. You’re not wanted. They 
have their own staff writers. Wouldn’t any of 
us like to be one of those staff writers? 
Wouldn't we like to have fame—fortune—and 
all of the good things of life? Surely we would 
and many who are now outsiders should 
achieve success under a system of free compe- 
tition. Even today all song hits are not writ- 
ten on Broadway. Tomorrow even fewer may 
be written on that famous street. Here is our 


purpose : 


To bring to the fore the work of song- 
writers who are sincerely trying to express 


in words and music the life of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Millions will welcome more of the 
songs from the heart of the nation which 
express the thoughts and hopes of the 
common people. 


To bring such songs to music lovers 
everywhere is the aim of our company. 
To search out and find those songwriters 
who can write such songs is our desire. In 
carrying out this aim it is hoped that the 
popular songs of tomorrow will more 
nearly reflect the lives of the American 
people from coast to coast in our great 
land. 


Our company has the facilities for the prep- 
aration of your song. If you want music for 
your song lyrics—if you want words for your 
music—if you have a completed song—you 
should write us. We are music publishers. Our 
head office is in Cincinnati—but we also have 
a New York office—and representatives in the 
principal cities of the country. Our songs by 
new writers are being broadcast by all of the 
major networks. Our songs are on sheet music 
counters throughout the country. 


If you agree with our purpose—if you are 
interested in songwriting—if you favor free 
competition in the music industry—we sug- 
gest that you write at once for information 
about our plans for helping new songwriters 
toward their goal. Help us to achieve free 
competition in the music industry. Join the 
crusade for the recognition of the songwriters 
of America. Write today for information. 


ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY 


Department 100 





204 E. 4th Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of W RITER” 3 Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, proiessional writers, editors, pub.is:ers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. a in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the September issue on or before August 10. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our **personal’”’ department to get in touch, please, with 
Wariter’s Dicest promptly. 


CHARACTER NAMES: First and last; all nat:onali- 
ties; place names. Over 1,000, 25c. Char.ies Did- 
way, Brownfield, Tex. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Cdd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 5651 N. Ashland, Chicago, 


ee 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Wil- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


ANYONE WITH A LITTLE BACK-YARD-GARDEN 
may earn extra dollars. Stamp brings details. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, IIl. 


DO CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY from Mexico or 
Arizona. Mail letters—cards 20c each; $1.00 
monthly complete mailing service. Stamp brings 
details. Sarah Poage, 106 E. 17th St., Tucson, Ariz. 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are bur- 
dened with problems of marriage, divorce, heredity 
or mental illness, write me confidentially. James 
S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, N. J 


SENSATIONAL! Thrilling! 
tures, books, miscellaneous. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., 


Mexican-Cuban art pic- 
Samples, lists, 50c. 
Boston. 





GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind, 





NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations, stating quan- 
tity. Reasonable, distinctive. Herald-Printers, Al- 
bany, Wisc. 





YOUNG COUPLE interested in Poetry, Science, Music, 
Art, Philosophy. Wants correspondence with fellow 
enthusiasts. The Wallecks, 12908 Ferris Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PLOTS YOU NEED—Original, written to vour order. 
Friendly personalized service that smooths your 
writing troubles. Send story-idea and $3 for 2°00- 
word plot carefully constructed for the needs of 
your story. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bavard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


SCHOOL PLAYS and Operettas wanted. Royalty 
basis. $1.00 registry fee. Hayden Costume Studio, 
5115 Vermont, Los Angeles. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need, Join 
The Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 
670, Seattie, Wash. Postage—please. 

POETS! Enroll with Verservice—now! Get on the 


track to recognition. 10c (stamp or coin) brings 
“Verservice—its Systems and Its Aims.” Your 
service is Verservice. » Batavia, N.Y, 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Writers group has several 
new Fiottos by coox, wita instruction booklets. 
Breaking up. Plottos for sale at $9.00 each. Ad- 
dress Polly Reardon, 344 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 


IF YOU WANT SOMEONE to correct the errors in 
your writings or speeches for a small fee, here is 
your chance. Let my college education help you 
to win respect and gain se:t-contiaence. Be sure 
that the important things you write are not marred 
by grammatical blunders. For trial offer, send fifty- 
cents and a writing you want corrected, or send a 
—— for free details. Grammar Girl, 332 Paris, 

,» Grand Rapids, Mich, 


ATTRACTIVE SINGLE WOMAN, 35, wants friendly 
correspondence. Box X-4. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
‘1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


START LOCAL a ven order business. Write Dunn, 


Lellslow, W. 


3,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, BOOKS. 
Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


FOR QUICK SALE—Complete course Newspaper In- 
stitute of America, also helpful articles, $50. Per- 
fect condition with binder. Write: John H. DeMaris, 
7> Grandview Ave., North Piasntield, N. J. 


GENTLEMAN, 37, tall 
respondence with voung ladies. 


84th Street, New York City. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. $1.00. Ma- 
rolla Press, Pence, Wisc. 


GEORGE. MAD? S. 


, college education, wishes cor- 
Box 265, 207 East 


1943 “PRESS” IDENTIFICATIONS: Form “Press” 
credentials, tags, arm bands, etc. Request cata- 
logue. bee Supplies, 1934-F Eleventh, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY—A pocket-size book of 


priceless value to writers having difficulty selling. 


$1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Naitalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 
MEET NEW FRIENDS thru our Personal Service 


dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminating clientele, a'l rel‘ gious faiths. 
Ask us about our special Free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Associates in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Write today 
or telephone Grace Bowes, any weekday from 10 
A.M. to 9 P.M. Out-of-town residents can phone 
us at reduced rates after 7 P.M. American Service, 
236 West 70th Street (Dept. WD), New York City, 
Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


HOPEFUL WRITER, FEMININE, 29, wants corre- 
spondence with hopeful writer, masculine, 33 to 
40. Box X-6. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No people 
to meet, no soliciting. Easy enjoyable pastime for 
anyone. Details, 25c. Quarter refunded if not 
satisfied. Laura Dickson, Anderson, S. C, 





LONELY? Let us help you find kappiness. Stamp 
brings particulars sealed. Complete with list, 35c. 
Peters, 305 Jackson, San Antonio, Texas. 


TOCHRITE learns you touchtvping in few hours. 
Now $2.50. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
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tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them,a copy of “The Mystery of Life,” 
@ fascinating book, will be given without price; let 
this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of Pcrsonal 
Power. Simply adcress your leiter to Scribe 
X. G. P., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, California. 


COULD A GIRL of means, dreams and literary am- 
bitions love a successful young man writer and 
exciting collaboration on adventurous stories and 
books‘ box A-l. 


“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE” (by Charles 
Carson) is plunging into another month of record- 
breaking sales! This best seller in its field will 
“double the sales of any magazine writer who gets 
a copy of it,”” says Jack Woodford. Get your copy 
from Writer’s Digest. $1.50 postpaid. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 
Dickens, Chicago. 


THIS FARCE CALLED CIVIL-LAW. A pamphlet 
that astounds Judges; terrifies Bankers; irritates 


3623W 


Lawyers; amuses Litigants. Postcard address 
brings prospectus. Crusader Pub. Co., Childers- 
burg, Ala. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
ag WD. Language Service, 18 E, 4l1st St., 


YOUR SUB-CONSCIOUS MIND can and will give you 
what you desire, when you know how to direct it. 
Write for our free treatise, “Creative Power is 
Available to You.’’ Creative Thought Studio, P. O. 
Box 1, Greendale Station, Worcester, Mass. 





5c BUYS back-dated magazines. Foreign, domestic, 
arts. Catalogs, 10c. Cicerone’s Magazines, 863 
First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GENT: Writer, single, wants refined middle-age lady 
partner with some capital to expand old established 
apartment business. Box X-3. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FIULERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions, 25c. G’oria Press, 19264 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


LOOK: Get “Cupid’s Mail”—Free. 
Romantic Descriptions you'll like. 
Jackson, Chicago. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellice Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


Sparkling Photos, 
“Reedy,” 2149 


House of 





Jewish, desires corre- 


LONELY YOUNG MAN, 23, 
Box X-5. 


spondence with a young lady. 





THIS FARCE CALLED CIVIL-LAW. A pamphlet 
that astounds Judges; terrifies Bankers; irritates 


Lawyers; amuses Litigants. Postcard »ddress 
brings prospectus. Crusader Pub. Co., Childers- 
burg, Ala. 

ANNABELLE. I hear you stumbled. L. B. 





“PHYLOSOPHIC THO’TS OF A BEDBUG.” 180 
other titles, in “Bitter Sweet M-mories.” One 
dollar. Lauchter and tears. Sonnets to Dinkies. 
Prose and Verse. Not a dull moment. Howard 
Potts, Byesville, Ohio. 


THIS FARCE CALLED CIVIL-LAW. A pamphlet 
that astounds Judges; terrifies Bankers; irritates 





Lawyers; amuses Litigants. Postcard adress 
brings prospectus. Crusader Pub. Co., Childers- 
burg, Ala. 

— IDEAS. Plot outlined. Market survested. 


400. Maxine Myers, 515 Florence, Ft. Wayne, 


ind. 





NEW PLOTTO, complete with key, $8.00. Mr. C. S. 


Middleton, U. S. V. A., Biloxi, Miss. 


“THIS THING CALLED POETRY.” An illumina- 
tive eye-opener for beginning poets. Covers the 
poetry field. Lists 30 markets. Price, only 50c. 
pnt Moore, Jr., 1009 Second St., Brownwood, 

exas. 


AARDELL. There’s a peculiar sound in the room 
and 1 do not think it is clemantine. 


GET ACQUAINTED with 
Author, 69-33 Groton Street, 
(Stamp apprec.ated.) 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 





fellow writers through 
Forest Hills, N. 


GENTLEMAN near fifty, aspiring novelist, cultured, 
presenta»le, seeks correspondence sincere western 
woman beginner under 45 who believes, granted 


freeacom trom want, and the leisure to write in 
mountain seclusion, she can make the grade. 
Box X-2. —_ 

GAGWRITING taught by mail. Frankel, 3623W 
WicKeus, Vnicago, 

HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO turns your poems into 
lovely personal “Greeting Cards,” or “Album,” 


$i.cu—1v0. New process, swiit service, guaran- 
teed satisiaction. Liberal samples, 25c. Lura’s 
Hobbycraft Studio, Donelson, Tenn. 


MUSICIAN, 28, would like to correspond with young 
lady interested in music and writing. Bob Erick- 
son, P. O. Box 851, Kingman, Ariz. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time, money- 
makiug opportunities. Hundreds! Profitable, easy 
homework, Guaranteed. 35c coin. Success Pub- 
go Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 
21, Calif. 


WANT BOOKLET MANUSCRIPTS, 4,000 to 10,000 
words, suited direct mail promotion. Selfhelp, sex, 
sparetime opportunity subjects preferred. Submit 
outline and rates. Mailtrade, 126 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


ee Will read for you, on pay, at home. 
x A-7. 


JOIN PEN PAL CLUB, 25c membership fee. 
Kaye, 2601 Russell Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


WAS PAID FIFTY DOLLARS EACH for my first 
two hundred radio script. Red network. A green 
hand with some ideas. Let me pass them on to 
you. Fiftv cents enro!ls you. Gray McClintock, 
Box 717, Winter Park, Fla. 


POETRY EXCHANGE. For beginners, amateurs, 
professionals, poetry lovers, hobbyists. Send a 
poem (preferably original), receive one. Make 
friends with the poets! Send quarter for details. 
Box 1348, Louisville, Ky. 


FREE INFORMATION. Auto-Hypnosis, amazing new, 
easy way to success for writers, creative workers. 
Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver 4, Colo. 


LONESOME? Romantic Magazine, Photos, 10c; 100 
addresses, 25c. Hobby Humor, 10c. Morrelle, 
130-Noi State, Chicago. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, if you sincerely want to 
write but can’t get started, let me show you how. 
E. S. Higgins, 551 East Pettit, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT need grammatical re- 
construction? Send copy and 75c fee, 2601 Rus- 
sell St., Berkeley, Calif. 


ESTABLISHED WRITER, unincumbered, seeks cul- 
tured lady companion for mutual benefit. Box X-9. 


Paulyn 





RESEARCH—Chicago’s vast library and government 


sources available. Any problem. Experienced. 
Reasonable rates, Archer, 30 N. LaSalle (845), 
Chicago. 


SONG TITLES TO FAME AND FORTUNE. No 
knowledge cf music or poetry required, Onlv story 
and song title. 50¢ entry fee. For particulars, 
— Salamanca Music Publishers, Salamanca, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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BEGINNER desires correspondents. Exchange mu- 
tually valuable inormation. Box X-8, 


STORIES, POEMS published in bookform, prizes 
awarded. Author’s expense. Write Publisher, Box 
215 Church Street Annex, New York City. 





GLAMOUR GIRLS, ARTCARDS, Comics, 50—$1.00. 
Books, novelties, samples, lists 25c. Western Sales 
Agency, 815-Sf Hill, Los Angeles. 


SONGWRITERS — YOUR LUCKY BREAK. Talent 
search being started. Cash prizes. Special awards. 





rite for free details. Closing date, Sept. 4, 
1943. Box One, Salem, Indiana. 
Welcome, Mr. Towne 
Sir: 
“Poets are born—not paid.” That is how 


Oliver Herford put it. 

The truth of the matter is that an almost un- 
believably large number of markets for versifiers 
have utterly vanished; and those that are left 
use very little poetry. Let me spread the van- 
ished names on the record: 

The Century, Scribner’s, Lippincott’s, Mun- 
sey’s, The Smart Set, Ainslee’s, Everybody’s, The 
Youth’s Companion, McClure’s, The Inde- 
pendent, The Outlook, Delineator, The Designer, 
and Vanity Fair. 

In contrast, today a great weekly like Collier’s, 
firmly and perhaps stubbornly announces that it 
seldom if ever prints poetry. Illustrated jokes 
usurp the space formerly given to verse by such 
authentic poets as Bliss Carman, Theodosia Gar- 
rison and Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

In Harper’s a few issues back, there was but 
a single poem, though there were blank half 
pages where poets might have been given a 
hearing. Many poor young poets must have 
regarded that white space with envy and wonder. 
The Atlantic publishes all the poetry it seems 
to have room for, and is receptive to ballads 
which often are given two or three or—in the 
case of W. H. Auden, a modern of the moderns 
—several much to be desired pages. 

But let us examine the problem that confronts 
the editor of a popular magazine. For he has 
his practical problem, as the poet has his. If he 
gives space to as much verse as he can in, say, 
a magazine like Good Housekeeping, he can 
still print only eight or ten poems a month; 
and at least a thousand a year—often more— 
are offered to him. It must grieve such an edi- 
tor, if he himself cares for poetry, to return so 
high a proportion of the manuscripts sent to 
him; but there is simply a question of arithmetic. 
The highbrow magazines, like the Atlantic and 
Harper’s, can make room for only a few poems 
in each issue; and if a poet gets into those 
august pages once or twice over a long period, 


SONGS PAY BiG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don't 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 





UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
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that is about the best he can expect to achieve. 
Heart-rending, but true. 

People must like to read poetry. One has 
only to turn to the questions-and-answers de- 
partment of the New York Sunday Times to 
realize how true this is. Readers in the provinces 
are constantly asking for some old poems they 
may have lost or mislaid—the kind of verse that 
you or I might not consider of great merit; but 
frequently some fine old stanzas are rescued from 
oblivion, and we realize the good taste of the 
reader. Here is proof that poetry is still alive. 

When poets, to make ends meet, are forced 
to lecture, they draw larger and more apprecia- 
tive audiences each year—particularly if they 
have wide reputations, like Miss Millay, Mase- 
field, Noyes and Benet. But a poet cannot travel 
around our vast country and not only lecture 
but allow himself to be entertained by the ubiq- 
uitous women’s clubs without losing much of 
his strength and, worse still, that precious leisure 
so necessary to the creative artist. 

Assonance has taken the place of rhyme, and 
realism in fiction is demanded by those editors 
who look for trends and see how romance and 
the simpler things have virtually vanished. In 
poetry, new styles in punctuation have come 
in; and one regards them with favor or disfavor, 
according to one’s own standards and prejudices. 
It is considered old-fashioned to capitalize each 
line of verse and to allow a comma or a dash to 
help the reader on his way. The late Edwin 
Markham said of this “modern” way of writing 
and punctuating that he would find no fault 
with it if only it were not labeled Poetry. The 
simple, heartfelt lyric appears to have died an 
inglorious death. In its place we find cruel, 
stark ugliness, both in painting and literature. 
The sonnet is an out-moded form. Have the 
old eternal beauty and loveliness been forgotten? 

The poet who seeks to preserve the ancient 
grace and form of English poetry finds himself, 
in these deeply troubled times, almost unable 
to give utterance to his thoughts. But he is not 
altogether dismayed; for he remembers Words- 
worth’s definition of poetry; that it is “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” Some day far off he 
will be able, perhaps, to interpret these dark and 
perilous times. Not now. 

I do enjoy the breezy pages of your magazine. 


Cuartes Hanson Towne, 
165 East 60th Street, 
New York City. 


® Towne is one of the Elder Statesmen of 
America’s gentlemen of literature. He edited 
Smart Set in 1912, buying some of the first 
work of O. Henry and James Branch Cabell; 
edited McClures in 1915-20, and Harper’s Ba- 
zaar from 1926-31. In 1940 he played the lead 
in a road company tour of Clarence Day’s “Life 
With Father.” Unmarried, he is one of New 
York’s favorite dinner guests. As editor he was 
an indefatigable friend of the free lancer.—Ep. 
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RADIO 
(Continued from page 26) 

Ranald MacDougall is no longer writing 
“The Man Bchind the Gun” on the same 
network Sunday nights. William N. Rob- 
son, producer of the series, is buying the 
scripts on a free-lance basis, though gen- 
erally from known writers. The pay is 
$100 minimum.’ His headquarters is at the 
network office in New York. Columbia’s 
“The Commandos” is now off the free- 
lance market. 

“Manhattan at Midnight,” previously 
listed as in the market for free-lance scripts, 
is about to go off the air. However, the 
same agency, Young & Rubicam, wants 
short dramatic sketches (8-10 minutes) for 
guest star appearances for the Kate Smith 
program, which will return to full-hour 
length when it resumes in the fall. 

Himan Brown, listed recently as buying 
free-lance scripts, actually follows that prac- 
tice, but does not consider material submit- 
ted by writers he does not know. 

The Compton agency has discontinued 
its so-called pay-as-you-go plan for devel- 
oping new writers. This plan was out- 
lined briefly in a recent issue. Joan Geddes 
is now the new script director of the agency. 

In answer to several queries, there are no 
author’s agents for radio scripts who are 
considered worthy of recommendation. 
There are a number fairly active, but for 
various reasons they are less satisfactory 
than agents in the literary, play, film: and 
other writing fields. This subject, as we'l 
as the question of courses in radio writing, 
professional criticism of scripts, and the 
field of commercial copy writing, may be 
considered in future articles. 


PLAY CONTEST 


The Johns Hopkins University Playshop 
will award $50.00 for the best full-length 
play suitable to the college theatre, sub- 
mitted before December 15, 1943. The 
winning play will be produced at the Play- 
shop in the spring of 1944—all further 
rights are to be retained by the author. For 
terms of the contest, write to The Johns 
Hopkins University Playshop, Homewood, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 








Wondering What 
To Write? 


LET US TELL YOU! With any manu- 
script submitted at our regu’ar fee this 
month, send us a letter (500 words). Te‘l 
us about yourself, your job, your ho)bies, 
your hopes. WE WILL TELL YOU 
WHAT YOU SHOULD BE WRITING! 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


AN OLD AGENCY UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 


N. Frank Imandt, Director 
Norah A. Smaridge, Consultant 


DANIEL RYERSON AGENCY 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, N. Y. City 


In the HEART of the publishing district, 
Specializing in personal submission to editors, 











Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 








LET ME HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR WRITING TROUBLES 


I offer you friendly, helpful advice on your manuscript 
which will he carefully read, with valuable s ggestions for 
revision if necessary Personalized coaching in all types 
of writing for beginners includ.ng submission of manu- 
scripts to publishers. 

Each client treated individually Write for terms. 


JOE SMITH DYER, Box 406, Garland, Texas 








SONGWRITERS 


Write for FREE BOOK 
“The Key To Your Future In Song Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems to 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box 1, Salem, Ind. 











WRITE A SALABLE SHORT - SHORT STORY 


Special lesson analyzing « — short-short story will 
help you make your bee what th editor wants Com 
plete with market lis formula plot tips. etc., on'y . 
With PERSONAL HELP on one of your short- short Me « ~s 
to make it the very best possibic. only $1.00. Prompt and 
efficient Nilay List of fietion folios, advanced course, and 


eee WILL _HEIDEMAN 


211 Valley, Dept. D, New Ulm, Minnesota 
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First Class Magazines 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Harris Shevelson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use factual, 
anecdotal-packed articles of about 2500 words. 
We buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is $150.00 and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 


Judge Magazine, Ambler, Pennsylvania. W. 
Newbold Ely, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short humorous 
pieces, not to exceed 1000 words. We buy poetry 
of a humorous vein, but no photographs. Reports 
in about 24 hours. Payment varies, on publi- 
Cation.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Hearth Songs, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore 6, 
Maryland. Margaret Kuhlmann, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Strictly 
a poetry magazine. Reports in two weeks, No 
payment except prizes, which are awarded after 
each issue.” 


Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 N. Vernon Avenue, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use poetry only; prose departments 
are staff-written. Reports in about thirty days. 
Payment in prizes only. Small cash prizes month- 
ly; $25 cash prizes quarterly.” 


The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
2, New York. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; ; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not 
pay for poetry, but have prizes from time to 
time. The only one for the remainder of 1943 
is 25 copies of a brochure, given for the best 300 
lines submitted before August 15. Material not 
previously published. One long poem will be 
considered. Usually reports on material in thirty 
days.” 


Modern Bards, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued 3 times 








yearly ; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year. Official organ 
of Fellowship of Modern Bards. “Material may 
only be submitted by members of Modern Bards, 
but any poet who has been published anywhere, 
at any time, is eligible to join us. Dues include 
100 lines of criticism, and placement suggestions. 
Registration fee 25 extra. Membership certifi- 
cate sent when one joins. Reports in two to 
three days. No payment, but prizes are given: 
$5 for best poem annually, and other cash, book, 
warstamp, and subscription awards.” 


Musings, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been discontinued for the duration. 


Oregonian Verse, The OREGONIAN, Port- 
land, Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. A 
weekly newspaper. “We use poetry of high 
standard. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 
$1.00 per poem, on tenth of month following 
publication.” 


The Poetic Outlook, 205 E. 9th Street, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Donald E. Webb, D. D., LL. D., 
Editor. Issued quarterly. “This is a small maga- 
zine devoted to poetry and articles on poetry. 
We want poems of various types and short articles 
on poetry writing. Address Donald E. Webb at 
the above address.” 


Talaria: A Quarterly of Poetry, 500 Palace 
Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. B. Y. Williams 
and Annette Patton Cornell, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
interested in excellent and interesting poems. 
Reports in two or three weeks. Payment in prizes 
only.” 


Movie Magazines 
Modern Screen, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. A. Delacorte and H. P. Malmgreen, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. “We buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. All 
articles are written in Hollywood. Reports im- 
mediately. Payment is $100 to $600.” 


Movie Life, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Llewellyn Miller, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “This is Hollywood's 
only all-picture magazine. We have highly 
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specialized requirements. Staffs of cameramen 
in Hollywood and New York supply most of our 
pictures. Occasionally we buy pictures of movie 
stars, away from Hollywood. Photographers are 
advised to query the editor before sending prints.” 


Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Pat Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a cupy; $1.80 a year. “All material 
is bought on assignment. We also buy a few 
photographs.” 


Movie Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We publish 
fictionized versions of current motion pictures. 
These are written on assignment, by experienced 
fiction writers living in New York.” 


Movies, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Frances Kish, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use only 
three or four articles monthly, all of them on 
assignment, and practically all originating in 
Hollywood. We do not buy fiction, poetry, and 
very few photographs. Reports promptly. Rate 
of payment good, on acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: 
“Where have you been all my 
life?" writes Katharine Hill of 

Connecticut. "I am tremen- 8) 
dously thrilled by your grand & 

news. | had a hunch that you : 

were going to do something ed 

for me, but my hunches don't ? 
always come true so promptly 
and in such a big way." 


This author is writing about her book DEAR DEAD 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, which she brought me sometime 
ago, and revised under my direction. Knowing 
Dutton was in need of such a book when | received 
the revision, | showed it to the editor there at once 
—and the author had a sale on the first trip. DEAR 
DEAD MOTHER-IN-LAW will be the Dutton 
Christmas mystery. 

Just placed serial rights on COUNTRY GIRL which has 
already been sold as a book. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel er non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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MARKET 


There are times when you DESERVE those 
rejections! 


All this talk about waste in war-time .. . 
Well, why waste your time and talent on a 
black market? Same being the markets 
which are not for you and which you should 
keep away from—just as there are some for 
which you are particularly fitted. 


Listen to a guy from Missouri, who had to 
be shown—and was! About markets and 
everything else. "The reason | agree with 

ou," writes L. S$. McQuitty, "is because | 
tnd disagreed so often with some of the 
so-called literary agents, that when | find one 
that | have confidence in, | want to agree 
with him. | have never found anyone who 
was dissatisfied with your service. You must 
know what you are doing. | believe it will be 
well worth my time and effort to listen to an 
honest, intelligent man." 


I'm proud of the war-time energy and time I'm 
saving for writers—particularly beginners. Only re- 
cently a number of established professional writers 
came to me—recommended by professionals | have 
been handling for years. They were off the beam 
and needed to be set right. 


WHERE YOU COME IN: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | decide where your true 
talent lies, we go to town. And of course you know 
my clients sell to the slicks (like COLLIER'S and 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION), practically all the 
pulps, the feature syndicates, and the special markets, 
such as outdoor, true detective, 

etc. WEEK'S SALES AT PRESS 


TIME: $603. SELLING 
My sales commission is 10%. After | WRITERS! 


make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and less than 3 fig- 
experienced marke:ing of your manu- | 

scripts are: $1 per thousand words for are smes you 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per | cam probably 
thousand words thereafter. All books | be developed 





If you make 


over 45,000 words aoe d length) $24. for better pay- 
Poems, $! each. Resubmissions free. ing markets. 
No “collaborations.” | report in Write me full 


two weeks. Remember that my work : 
with thousands of authors has made | Particulars — 
every one of your writing difficulties | We work on a 
familiar to me. Send me your best | special com- 
manuscript now and be sure to tell mission basis, 
me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Show Folks’ Magazines 


Dance Magazine, 520 W. 34th Street, New 
York City. L. Marsh, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “‘We use a limited 
amount of fiction: stories about dancers and 
skaters, not over 1200 words. We also use 1000 
word articles on dancing, dancers, skaters, and 
skating. No photographs or poetry. Reports in 
two months. Payment is $10.00 an article or 
story, on publication.” 


The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Chester B. Bahn, Editor. Issued Monday 
cations: How to take pictures; Darkroom work; 
use spot news of the motion picture industry. 
No fiction, poetry, or photographs bought. We 
are largely serviced by staff correspondents in 
principal cities. We are glad to receive applica- 
tions, to fill possible vacancies, from experienced 
trade reporters. Reports immediately. Payment 
is 35c per inch.” 


Photography Magazines 


The Camera, Baltimore Life Bldg., Baltimore 
1, Maryland. E. V. Wenzell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy 
photographs only with articles. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is 3/4c minimum, on accept- 
ance.” 


Popular Photography, 540 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. John R. Whiting, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ““We 
use short and medium length articles on photogra- 
phy and photographers with the following classi- 
fications: How to take pictures; Darkroom work; 
What other photographers are doing; Home 
Movies; Photographers’ adventures; Construc- 
tion of equipment; etc. No fiction or poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, and 
$3.00 per picture and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazines 


Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Bill Williams, Feature Editor; Rol- 
and Cueva, Workshop Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use exciting 
articles about war action or adventure, especi- 
ally where some mechanical device (tank, air- 
plane, etc.) plays a part. Personality stories 
about scientists, inventors, etc., stressing human 
values; any sort of scientific subject handled in 
an exciting manner. Lengths up to 2500 words. 
We also use home workshop projects, kinks, 
etc., and we buy photos of new scientific and 
mechanical devices. Reports in a week to ten 
days. Payment for articles is up to $100, accord- 
ing to material, on acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinoiss H. W. Magee, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
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“We use photographs and brief 
descriptions of new inventions having wide appli- 


$2.50 a year. 


cation and which are on the market. Photo 
should show the thing in operation or in use. 
Reports in 24 hours. Payment is $5 for photo- 
graph and description; $75 up for feature length 
article with illustrations.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Five-Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Florence McChesney, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a copy. ‘‘We use 
18,000 word murder mysteries, Westerns, sport 
novelettes, and adventures. We want interesting 
backgrounds, good characterization, a fast-mov- 
ing, tightly-knitted plot. Love interest is sub- 
ordinate to action of the plot. The stories are 
third person, told from the hero’s viewpoint. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in two to three weeks. Payment is 1c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Jungle Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. W. Scott Peacock, Editor. Issued quarter- 
ly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. ‘“‘We use stories, 
3000 to 15,000 words, of African adventure, 
emphasizing the barbaric color and frontier ad- 
venture, with American heroes. Absolutely noth- 
ing of the war should enter into main structure 
of stories, although war may be referred to in 
motivations. Lead novel is contracted, and best 
example of romantic color needed in other 
stories. Woman interes liked, if subsidiary, but 
straight love stories are not used. Market wide 
open at present. We do not use fact articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Adventures, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. “We use a short-novel, 12,000 to 15,000 
words; 8,000 to 10,000 word novelettes; short 
stories up to 6,000 words Adventure stories 
with exotic foreign backgrounds, American heroes 
where possible. Authentic atmosphere, and typi- 
cal situations for locale. We do not buy photo- 
graphs or poetry, and our articles are staff- 
written. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and up.” 


Play Publishers 


Banner Play Company, 519 Main Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Jerome M. Beach, Editor. 
“Authors should contact editor before submitting 
any material for possible publication, since be- 
cause of the war, we have limited our material 
to a very few plays for publication during the 
coming season. We are, however, always in the 
market for certain classes of material, if it is 
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BOOKS 


After a Matt: surve 
catalogues, WRIT. 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over a score of publishers’ book 


R’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
Alt books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right 
john B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard rend 
Index 
Roget’s Thesaurus 


Webster’s Dictionary... 
Write It Right ; 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
7B Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 
Don’t Say It 
John B. Opdycke 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 


PLAYWRITING 


How to Write a Play... . 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Pla ; 
enneth T, Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwritin ee 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and Bow « to 
rite Them. 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 


Writin 
Ralph Rogers” 


New Technique of Screen 
Writing : 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
Frances Marion 
Radio Phin 


Coluntin Werlshop Plays 
POETRY OR VERSE 


Clement W 


Clement Wood 
Poet’s Handbook 

Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse... 

Robert Hillyer 


Horatio Winslow 
wane? ry ts Dictionary. . 


Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 

Donald G. French 
Verse Writing Simplified 

Robert Kingery Buell 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. . 
Anne Hamilton 


Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook — 
Plots and Personalities 








aT) 


Peter Mark Roget ee es 


nN 


Unabridged Shynle wm Dictionary 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 


Rhymes and Meters........... 


How z Revise Your Own Poems 


The Rhymer’s Lexicon ........ 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
ees 


: 1.75 
j. B. Downey @ E. H. Slosson 


BESS 2 é 


ye wegen no 
YUN 
Sss 


s 


2.50 


2.75 
1.75 
50 


. 2.50 


2.50 


2.00 


1.00 


3.00 


. 3.50 


3.75 
2.50 


3.00 
2.00 
1.49 


. 2.00 


75 
. 175 
1.25 


. 1.50 


2.75 
2.50 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
A. M. Mathiew 
Photo-Market Guide............ -50 


John P. Lyons 
oe Photo Almanac & Market 


uide Ke 
i988 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide : re 


SONG WRITING 


The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 50 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
-: See to iiave a Brain 


Jack Woodford 


Short Story Technique... - Se 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzell 
Trial & Error =e .. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell .... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Witting & for Profit...... ‘ . 3.00 
Wilhelm 
bene | of Fiction Writing 1,75 
S. Dowst 
The Wiciehag of Fiction......... 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 


obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
ill Herman 


The Story’s the Thing......... 3.00 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career ....... 2.00 


Thomas H. Uzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 


Writing the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
May Emery Hall 
Wits Sooutine Fiction....... 2.50 


alter S. Campbell 
How by Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
nne oo 


Dynamics of Dram: ... 3.00 
George j rte og Shaftel 
The Editor Accepts ............ 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ee Fiction seuiaced <3 ee 
Marie T. Rodell 
Royalty Road new Pes eis 
Louis De jean 


Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. . 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing the Magazine Article.. 1.50 
Charl harles Carson 


| Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 

Magazine Article Writing. ...... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 

Contest Gold C aesahe sac 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 

urence D’ Orsay 

Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 

Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide... .25 

Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 


Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. ... 25 
Cowboy Lingo 2.50 
Restos R. Adams 

Hash House Lingo _.. 1,00 

This Trade of Writing 1,75 
dward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing : 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

a for bw Writer 2.50 

rol H . Nixon 

Pont. on al Writing. . 2.75 
Harrington 

How to Prepare Mss and 

Contest Entries ....... 35 

The Gag Builder ..... osoe hae 
on Ulsh 
Learning to Write. 1,00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money.. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 


Comics and Their Creators..... 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 
Selling What You Write........ 2.00 


Donald MacCampbell 
~ s -rrrcaninagel to Win 


"ete King 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing Selling Special 


. 2.50 


Feature Articles sascsasioan a 

Helen M. Patterson 

The Mind in the Making . 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 

The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Writers—Here’s How ... . 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 1.25 


Mildred I. Reid 
Putting MA the Column.... 2.00 


Profitable ty ag 4 ee 
Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Publi seas .. 3.00 
Henry M. Baus” 
Sholl’s Humanitome ... 4.00 
C. V. Shell 


Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 





Maren Elwood 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the foliowing books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 


Name .. sgsrabanadhiera casa ean ite 


Address 
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. WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it, 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices, 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 
writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Payment 


good enough. Reports in ten days. 
on royalty basis or outright.” 


The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 S. 
Warren Street, Syracuse 2, New York. Willis 
N. Bugbee, Editor. “Not at present in the 
market for any material until we know what 
conditions will be after the opening of the 
coming season, in the Fall.” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Sr., Editor. “We use 
all types of entertainment material: plays page- 
ants, novel entertainments, novel songs, etc., 
However, we will not be in the market for 
material until after the first of the year as our 
catalog of this year has been completed. Poetry 
is bought only as readings. Reports in a week 
to a month. Payment is according to length of 
manuscript, and made when contracts are sent.” 


Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Frederick Drimmer, Editor. 
“We publish one-act holiday plays for upper 
public school grades. Reports in three weeks.” 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We are looking for material with a patriotic 
theme. We buy one-act and full-length plays 
for church, college, or high school use on either 
a royalty basis or outright purchase. Also inter- 
ested in considering books on all types of enter- 
tainment material. These average about 96 
printed pages and the author supplies the neces- 
sary illustrations. Reports in two weeks.” 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly, 
October through May; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use one-act plays suitable for production 
by school children from primary grades through 
high school. Magazine is divided into three 
sections: Primary Plays, Intermediate Plays, 
Plays for Junior and Senior High School. We 
use patriotic subjects, historical, holiday, come- 
dies, etc. We suggest contributors look at 
sample copy in library to get idea of material 
needed. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 
$10.00 per play and up.” 


Little Theatres 


Playshop of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. N. B. Fagin, Director. “We 
use full-length plays: comedy, tragedy, or plays 
of ideas. Experimental or conventional form. 
Not too large a cast nor too many settings.” 


Book Publishers 


The 5x8 Press, Box 456, Westport, Connecti- 
cut. Anthony Gran, Editor. “We publish mod- 

















ern and experimental fiction, any length. Also 
use any article material suitable for books or 
pamphlets, but no journalism. We buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Reports indefinite for the 
duration. Payment usually royalty basis.” 


Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Frederick Drimmer, Editor. “We 
publish general non-fiction: arts and crafts, bi- 
ography, psychology, books of entertainment, 
business, sociology, home economics, sports, etc. 
One-act holiday plays for upper public school 
grades. No poetry. Only exceptional fiction; 
longer novels with American background. An 
outline and specimen chapter are preferred. Re- 
ports in three weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York. John Regan, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 750- 
word articles, illustrated with photo or drawing, 
on ‘how’ of merchandising china and glass in 
department stores and specialty shops. Also 
display stories, management stories, advertising 
stories, all on the same basis: how and why 
one merchant did it and how others can imitate 
it. We buy photographs and payment is by 
arrangement, in accordance with their cost, 
ability to get, etc. Payment for articles is 3c 
a word minimum, on publication—unless special 
arrangement has been made.” 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. W. Arthur Lee, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
the sale, use, and installation of flat glass, 
auto glass, store fronts, mirrors; up to 500 
words. Also news items, and occasionally photo- 
graphs. Reports within thirty days. Payment 
is % to %c a word for articles and %c a word 
for news items.” 


Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 
City. Samuel O. Dunn, Editor. Issued weekly; 
25c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We maintain a 
large staff of editors and buy practically no 
contributed material.” 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church 
Street, New York City. Roy V. Wright, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use technical articles supplied by specialists.” 


The Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois. E. A. Moore, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use articles on subjects pertaining 
to railroad signaling. Also buy photographs of 
railroad signal views. Reports immediately. Pay- 
ment varies, on publication.” 
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Just Off the Press! 


Vol. in our HELP-BOCKS for Writers Series 


THE SHORT-SHORT SAUSAGE 


and Other Articles on Fiction Technique 
By RALPH WHITE 


With Preface by Nancy Moore 


A masterful, straight-from-the-shoulder explanation of 
many common problems of writers by a literary critic 
and adviser noted for his keen analyses of techniques, 
reducing them to principles that YOU can understand 
and use. 

His famous ‘‘Short-Short Sausage,’’ acclaimed by_be- 
ginners, professionals and editors when it appeared in a 
magazine, is included in much more detailed form. 
Also, an actual criticism of a war-novel which we be- 
lieve is utterly unique, and helpful to all writers. Other 
timely articles on Titles, Reader Reactions, Pointers for 
all, ete. Fully indexed. 

Ralph White is not an academic, superficial teacher. 
He shows you how and why in a lively, entertaining 
style. Limited edition, with 5-day return privilege— 
108 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


CHUCK STAMPS, Publisher 


218 North Broadway Okiahoma City 2, Okla. 














REWRITE Magazine 


Announces a Series of Market Lists 


REWRITE has been giving you valuable news-tips. Now 
it will bring you in addition a new list every month. 
Compact, Meaty, Unusual—the kind you will wish to file 
and keep. 

This new Service starts with the AUGUST issue. Sub- 
scribe now! Better yet, stretch your folding money by 
ordering the Complete File. Packed with articles of 
permanent worth. Better than a textbook. 


Don't Miss These Added Features 


(1) Readers’ Questionnaire. To help writers to better 
serve their country, REWRITE is conducting a monthly 
Quiz—finding out exactly what America wants to read 
and why. Detailed reports. 

(2) “How to Keep Records’ (JULY). An authorita- 
tive, practical method (Illustrated) by Mildred 
Hardcastle, one of my students who is making good. 

(3) Analysis of Published Articles, Stories. A regular 
monthly feature. Started in JANUARY. 

(4) First Market List (Juvenile Book Editors), An 
AUGUST feature; SEPTEMBER: Big Pay Fillers. 

(5) Writers’ Questions. Specific answers to Prob- 
lems that have always bothered you. 


1941-4 (48 issues) $3.50 
Subscription, $1 per year. Club rates. 
4 issues, (old) 35¢; (mew) 50c 


Note: no free copies. Reduce clerical detail by 
subscribing. ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’ policy pro- 
tects you. 


Competent, Detailed Counsel 


3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3 plus return postage. 
‘Few critics speak with the knowledge and frankness 
you show." 

My students sel! all markets. Their fees are usually 
less than an agent's 10% commission. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Southern Power @ Industry, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Francis C. Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use techni- 
cal and business articles on power and industrial 
problems: construction, maintenance, operation. 
Seldom use free-lance material. Author should 
write the editor before preparing material. We 
buy photographs only with articles. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment varies, depending on quality 
and effort—usually 1¥2c to 2¥%c a word, on 
publication.” 





“Plotto” Prize Winners 


The 30th-50th prizes in Writer’s Dicgst- 
Liberty Magazine contest called for a copy of 
“Plotto” as a prize with the equivalent in cash if 
the winner had previously purchased the book 
from Writer’s Dicest. Marian Cummings, 4lst 
prize winner, had previously purchased the book 
and received $25 instead of “Plotto.” Ruth 
Rieger won 45th and 47th prize, and received 
“Plotto” for her 45th prize and $25, therefore, 
for her 47th prize. 





PRIZE WINNERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Bert Marshall, 
Lynwood, Calif. 


Ida Pattee-Bryant, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


John M. Hines, 
Detroit, Mich. 


E. Robertson Barnes, 
Norman, Okla. 


Ruby Greenwell Fossett, ) f 
Hammond, Ind. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Major H. S. Mazet, Beatrice Fisher 
Mojave, Calif. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ruth Darby Paine, Sheila McCullagh, - 
Clearwater, Fla. Santa Monica, Calif. 


Jean R. Conrath, 
—110— Phoenix, Ariz. 


cus : Mrs. Russell L. Miller 
Vivian R. Taubkin, - : , 
Milford, N. J. Kansas City, Mo. 


Mrs. L. A. Ross ‘ 
Grand Island, Neb. ——— 


Margaret Edwards 


Raymond F. Law, 


Kate van Schravendyk, 
Glengary, Idaho. Williamsburg, Va. 
Holliday Scott, Alice B. Haslip, 
Long Beach, Calif. Rochester, N. Y. 


Kent Ruth, D. R. Scoville, 
Geary, Okla. Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Mrs. Elva B. Nusbaum, Elsie A. McKay, 
Rertieoville. Okla. Selkirk, Manitoba, Canada 














Arlo F. Kelley, 
Amarillo, Tex. 


E. E. Halleran, 
Ocean City, N. J 


F. A. Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill. 


fone Barsophy, 
ohnstown, Pa. 


—120— 


Frank Toshach, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Mrs. Leo Fer i, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don Marshall, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
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Henry Dierkes, 
La Porte, Ind. 


E. E. Halleran, 
Ocean City, N. J 


Arthur R. Tofte, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chas. Robt. Kerr, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Hazel Snell Schreiber, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Raynola Squire, 
Bigfork, Mont. 


—140— 
George : Stone, 


Portland, Ore. 





cont he OUrmmelCi Cl elC lle 





Isabel La ss 


Virginia T. Mankin, 


Clyde Robert Bulla, 
Oklahoma City, Okka. 
Dr. Aubrey T. Mussen, 
Margaret Landsman, 


Alice Craig Redhead, 


Charlotte H. Prescott, 





Eleanor Gallagher, 


Raymond MacKendree, 


Gertrude Childs Karch, 
Huntington, Mass. 


Mrs. Abigail S. Cole, 
. # 

New York City, | ae A 

Mrs. E. A. Landwehr, 


Lenore B. Bechtel, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Valley Falls, Kans. 
Myrtle Marie “%< sm 





Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
William Leslie Cooke, 


Dorothy ate Davis, 





Ray Hanby, 
allas, Texas. 


Bess Patterson Shipe, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Regina Wa in de 
Laramie, \ 


Claude C. Sriswold, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Dick Curtis, 
Hollywood, "Calif. 


Leslie Hoskins, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mrs. Rose Betz, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Marvin Sorenson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Daj Kenth, 
Oakland, Calif. 
= 


Gene Devereaux, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Mrs. Milton Franklin, 
Bryan, Texas. 


Arline Hoffman, 
Seattle, Wash, 


F. Thompson McEntire 
Pasadena, Calif. 


John Cormack 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Lucien D. Agniel, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Mrs. Perry D. Merrill, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


C. C. Norton, 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Vera Joyce Nelson, 
Portland, Ore. 


Betty Zane Watson, 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
—1l90— 


Bill Garson, 
Beloit, Wis. 


Vita L. Minet, 
Snyder, N. Y. 


Walter D. Rivers, 
Westlake, Ohio. 


Erstyne King Benton, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Edith Bell Love, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Leonard esis Morgan, 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 


Mayme Evans, 
Lufkin, Texas. 


Olive Webb Lehr, 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Marshall V. Miller, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Agnes S. Hanson, 
San Fernando, Calif. 
—200— 


Victor Buticofer, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Beginners 


Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Expertenced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once, 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, but 
latest market Tce se will be furnished for al] salable 
material. $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words covers 
consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, or deta led 
treatment suggested at a separate charge. Reading fee for 
short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for , plus return 
postage. No folder; co free readings. Personal calls by 
appoiniment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER "sn, Are 


Own work sold to nearty 100 ee ae from top siicks through 
pulps. Clients _have made the Post, Esquire, _ete. 


Give Your Song the Chance It Deserves 


Constructive Professional Criticism Your Lyric or 
Melody, $2.00. We help you to better Lyrics and 
Top Tunes. 








Write for literature. 


TIP TOP TUNES 


1674 Broadway, New York 


~ ATTENTION!! 


re-writing, ghost-writing 


Dept. WD, 








WRITERS!! 
ee 
We specialize in the criticism, 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book-length manuscripts. Original sermons” and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermions and outlines also furnished. Testimonials 
galore. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 














POEMS WANTED 


aaa For Musical Setting = 


Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 
Original Poem at once— for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 7 Wo02S,BuitoiNe 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lilting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further. 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study It 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919 














GET THAT NOVEL OUT OF 
YOUR SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 15) 


ponder over the mistakes I had first made ; 
I corrected them. I had learned a lot more 
about story structure; I applied it to my 
book. I had gotten a grip on my theme. 


Whatever my impatience, habits of slow, 
painstaking writing were not to be thrown 


overboard. I fought every sentence to a 
finish. I let nothing go until it was right. 


Finally, amazingly, the thing was done. 
Relieved, almost incredulous, I typed the 
final word. It might still be a punk book, 
but by golly, it was a whole one! Whole 
and balanced out this time in a sense that 
satisfied. 

I sent it off to my agent and forgot 
about it. It was wonderful just to have it 
out of the house. I hoped that even if 
nobody bought it (and somehow I could 
scarcely conceive that they would) he would 
never send it back. Consequently it was 
the biggest shock of my life to arrive in 
Pittsburgh last summer (after moving up 
from Texas) and find a letter from my 
agent, saying the Lippincott editors would 
like a luncheon date to talk about the book! 


I went to Philadelphia with a feeling of 
dazed incredulity. I came home sort of 
drifting on bubbles and stars. But I had 
to get my feet back on the ground and 
keep them there. There was a lot of cutting 
to be done, and I had to cook up a new 
ending before they would decide. I’m ter- 
ribly superstitious; I didn’t risk jinxing it 
by telling anyone or even indulging in a 
dream. All I could do was work. I even 
wrote two new endings, so as to give the 
editors a choice. And fortunately so, as it 
was the second one they liked. 


Because of my experience, I don’t advise 
people to start their novels too soon. Don’t 
gamble everything on your novel until 
you’re sure you have something to say, and 
know how to say it. But once you’re confi- 
dent of that, wade in. Get it out of your 
system! You'll never have a moment’s 
peace until you do. 
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THE REWARDS OF AUTHORSHIP — 


And What It Takes To Collect Them 





AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers, 
and has made specific recommendations to both writ- 
ers and editors. I have compiled a brochure showing 
the kinds of plots authors are asked to write and 
editors are asked to buy, and shall be pleased to 
send it on receipt of 50c, the cost to me of pro- 
duction, mailing, etc. 


e PLOTCARDS — the Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can_be 
alike, and nothing could be simpler to operate. You 
simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have 
A COMPLETE PLOT, READY FOR USE. 

These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 
stories you can hope to write if you live to be as old 
as Methuselah—and they are COMPLETE, WORK- 
ABLE, PRACTICAL PLOTS—not merely a discon- 
nected skeleton outline, a setting, or a Jumble of 


words or sentences. 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures which should help you, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 
each, postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story 

2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 


5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; Sus- 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 


6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 
7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1. THE LOVE STORY fi for shee psiick* 


No. 2. FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES 
No. 3. THE FORMULA OF THE “RED-BLOODED” 


PULP STORY A: The Western Story 


B: The Action-Adventure Story 
Price 25c each, postpaid 


Other *'Formulas"’ in preparation. 





In a single month, the magazines—including 
the best—have carried as many as seventeen 
stories and articles by clients of mine. I can 
hardly pick up a magazine in any one month, or 
look through the book shelves, without encoun- 
tering the work of authors whom I have been 
able to lead to their goal. 


It would give me no thrill today to see 
another story of mine in any magazine or a new 
book of mine in print; for I have appeared in 
many publications, and I have a shelf full of my 
own books. But it does give me a thrill to see my 
clients’ stories in good magazines and their books 
best-sellers, and then think back over the work 
we have done together and the difficulties and prob- 
lems through which we have struggled. My clients 
nearly always become personal friends, through inti- 
mate correspondence before they succeed. I know a 
great deal about them; I have been told the reasons 
why the winning of literary recognition is vitally im- 
portant; I know just what their success must mean 
to them. 


These authors had the same problems with which 
you are faced. They solved them by, first of all, re- 
fusing to be discouraged by a few rejection slips, and, 
second, by looking for a literary guide whose past 
history showed that he understood the new writer’s 
problems, and who had a successful record, not only as 
a critic but as an author as well. For how can a man 
teach something he can’t do himself? In other words, 
they steered clear of the humbugs, and made certain 
they were working with a man who had a successful 
record of training beginners to become professional 
authors. 


If YOU think that YOU will be wise to ponder 
these facts, write for 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is 
FREE ON REQUEST. It gives my credentials both 
as an author and a literary critic, and also contains 
vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocketbook. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: $3.00 for 
any Ms. under 3,000 words (including “‘short-shorts”’) ; 
for longer stories, the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 
words, and sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter. Special terms for book-lengths. Commis- 
sion on sales 10%. 





LAURENCE R. D’?ORSAY 


Author ''The Profit in Writing"’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writin 


Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ 


Checks’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


In order to conserve tires hitherto consumed in driving to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them for necessary 
calls on visiting editors and on studios, I am conducting my Service from my home for the duration of the war. 
Please address all mail to me at TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA, and all express packages to me at Santa Monica, California. 


*"BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 


(No street address required). 





AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES : 


* A survey of 10 metropolitan that the average price for 500 
stationery stores, where price sheets of any good bond paper 
competition is toughest, shows is $4.00. 


LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS... 


© How are we able to sel] THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer's Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a@ day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper, 
envelopes, second sheets, and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since 1919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today, local stationers are getting prices 
which free lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
hind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
DOWN THE PRICE for writers. Lay in your THIS KIT CONTAINS 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No 500 Sheets of 20 lb. White Hammer- 
Hmit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely mill Bond; 8!/2 x 11 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “If 500 Sheets Seafoam Manifold; sec- 
within any time within one year from the date ond sheets; &!/, x 11 
of purchase, you return this paper in the same 12 my ogg — Carbon in 
condition as received, we will refund both your 100 Bull Dog Flee Kraft Envelopes 
money and your postage.” 100 White Hammermill Bond En- 

velopes. 





__ saa naaeicnant 
@ Today's business world is full of mer- WRITER’S DIGEST 

chants who are doing everything they can 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

to make a “killing” while they can. The Gentlemen: 

price of paper for “the little fellow” who «ant pod “$5.95, Pe ee Paper Kit for 
buys 100 sheets at a time is outrageously and will amount to aheresiandly 40 to 50 am 
high. We are publishing this advertise- (and no more) regardless of where you live. 
ment to hurt the profiteer. We are selling 
this paper at a net profit of 60 cents on 
each sale. Buy your paper cheaply. Buy 
the best. Buy from Writer's Digest, NOW. 





Please print plainly. No orders outside of U. S. A. 





